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plants are large, gradually earth them The Forestry Question. 

up, in order to bleach the stalks, or the aie 

bleaching may be done by placing boards} ‘‘Whenever the wonderful timber 
on edge each side of the rows close| capacity of such sections (New Eng- 


Before the ground | and) is fully appreciated, and when the 


|freezes the plants can be taken up and | °Wners learn how to grow and care for 


stored in the cellar or in a pit of a hot the choicer varieties of timber trees, the 
bed, which should be covered over with | forest area will be considered anything 
These suggestions | but waste land.”—Massachusetts Plough- 
are not intended for gardeners, but for|™#2, July 16. 
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er 
ae BUCKWHEAT not sown until as late as 
a the middle of July often brings the bet- 

’ ter crop. It a very quick growing crop 

p . : 
20, ’ omhn nays and does not begin to set grain much 
00 Opicra! n of the I. 5. dgniamiuval Sestety until the nights are cool. against the plants. 

LINUS DARLING, | 
:. | 
PROPRIETOR. | a j 
Seo. | To ret str “ans i sniccesst 
| ann tee O get string beans in success‘on 
. . lant every two weeks 
qa asse Sete Wiis } y two week up to August Ist. 
“aa . 2 - | Peas can also be grown in the fall, but | straw and boards. 
7a T) ws a y\ . | ; ; 

' 173 DEVONSHIRE STREET, DOSTON, MASS. | the crop will not be so large as spring 
0. ; , ie : . . 
‘a New York Orrice, | sown peas, and they will mildew if the 


- ou 
iI proprietor unt all arrearages are paid. 
— 


reurLe Court, New Yorx City. | Weather is not fairly cool. 


TERMS: 


92.00 per annum, In aavance. $2.50 if not | 
d in advance. Postage free. Single copies 





Fish or fish waste may be applied di- 
rectly to the soil before planting by 
So paper discontinued, except at the option of the | plowing and harrowing in. A piece of 


light, moist soi rtilized wi ish ; 

ail persons sending contributions to Tax) ~ 10ist soil fertilized with fish and 
PLOCORMAN for use in its columns must sign | seeded down to grass will produce a 
their name, not pocceserey for publicati on, bu 

as a guarantee of good faith, 

de consigned to the waste-basket. All matter 


intended for publication should be written on posted with loam and muck it will be 














tof ) gote size paper, with ink, and upon but one side | jac. offensive to use 
}10 se. 
: Gorrespondence from particular tarmers, givi 
—_ the results of their experience, is sol cited, | 
oe Letters should be signed with the writer's real | AFTER danger fr — 
A aame, in full, whieh will be printed or not, as | danger from bugs is passed 
the writer may wish. the pickling cucumbers should be 
Ao. g PLOUGHMAN Offers great advan Ss to ad- ee “wd a 
we tas FLoo ee ee ee eee ~~ At thinned to five plants. Picking begins 
- — and intelligent portion of the com | as soon as the first cucumber is two or 
— |three inches in length. If any speci- 
Rates of Advertising: | . 
mens are overlooked : ‘ re , 
19 12 conte per ne few Geet taeaytien. ens are overlooked and allowed to get 
e 6 1-4 cents for each subsequent insertion. too large, feed them to the hogs. To 
mht : let them go to seed, will lessen the 
dja crop. 
ses AGRICULTURAL. 
IRD 
iew — ees MorE pains should be taken to save 


the lima beans back when the manure in summer. If cows are tied 


es the top of the polé and the | up at night and absorbents used, much 





. be increased. waste is prevented. The barnyard 

_should be cleaned once in a while to 
< Sace brings a good price for the labor| prevent washing by surface showers. 
: i. A little of it can be sold in| Insects waste a good deal. If the hogs 





: neighborhood. have access to the manure heap, and are 


. given plenty of green weeds and rub- 





Sweet corn is generally marketed in | bish, they will increase the size and con- 
els which have hales in them to pre, dition.of the heap. 
ontents from heating. 





should all 
time 


Tue late cabbages have 
Betrer not cultivate field beans when | been set this and = fre- 
- wet, lest the mud spatter | vent cultivation should be in order. 


before 
ire 

«ls and eanse discoloration and | There is nothing like hoeing to make 

; fast, firm growth. If any of the plants 

. — fail to take hold well, hoe in a little 

potato bugs are not watched | phosphate, nitrate of soda, or fine hen 
uake trouble for the tomatoes ‘manure. If cabbage lice trouble, 

ints as well as for the pota- | sprinkle with slaked lime. Fresh insect 
powder will kill both lice and cabbage 





- ‘| worms. 
For the fall 
planted about the first of July | 


Paris green is unsafe except 


crop of lettuce, seeds | for small plants. 





splanted as soon as large enough. Value of Drained Soil. 


ettuce should be watered to} 


oe puaaes. | A field of twenty acres which previ- 


ously yielded only twenty-five bushels 
ippear on the melons OF) of corn per acre, was tile-drained at a 
‘prinkle on soot or very fine | cost of 310 per acre, after which the yield 
ies in the morning when the} went up to sixty bushels per acre. The 
ie vines. A little lime mixed | extra thirty bushels, at only thirty cents 





vot will help. a bushel paid for the entire cost of 
— draining from the first year’s crop. 
ecling of rutabagas fail run 
over the patch and sow to| 


Drainage and Wells. 


If the land is rich enough | 
. turnip will grow to fair 
markets 


During hot weather attention should 


many will sell as! be given to the condition of the sink 


Nigris. 
ae dangerous if neglected too long. 
esting early potatoes on a, the smell is noticed for quite a distance 
nothing is better than a six-| from the drain something is wrong. If 
For a larger field if a little the dainage empties on the surface it 
in item, the double mold-| should fall on sod land, and the place of 
Use a machine | outlet be changed often. The sewage 
if possible, however. can be conducted quite a distance be- 
SS | yond the trough by trenches from which 
EA is should be cleaned out at} it will soak into the sod. Care must be 
‘ followed by celery, turnips, taken not to let it contaminate the well by 
any good second erop. If too) Besides 
wround can be cleaned by| typhoid fever germs, other germs which 
r with a cultivator wihedh cause less troubles often find | 
ff the weeds and vines and | their way into well water through care- | 
lessnessin regard to the surroundings. 


is good, 


soaking too long in one place. 
serious 


i small heaps. 





l,a good sowing is three | 


A Late Crop that Pays. 


rley and one of rye to the 


s early this month as pos- 
little frost, 


Celery is not only a profitable crop, | 
but it has the advantage of making most 
ul is rich will make a good | of its growth late in the season, so that 
his fall. The rye will live ‘if set after most any early vegetable it 


will stand a 


otherwise they will; Wonderful crop. If the fish is first com- | 


they pay for their board or not. 


drain, which will become offensive and | of the skeptics which in all sections | 
When | abound. 





farmers who wish to raise a small sup-| Never were truer words written than 
ply for home use and local market. Any | the above. Qf a!l the things I see in 
farmer can succeed with celery on a| the management or mismanagement of 
| lands and neg!ect of opportunities —God 
'given opportunities—none surprise me 
/more than the neg’ect of young forests 
The Men Who are Improving the | and of ide Jands suitable for the grow- 
Dairy Business, ‘ing of timber. More than two hundred 
— | thousand acres of lands lie idle and bare 
They are not the men who are dole-|in famous Massachusetts, with its 
fully declaring that «Dairying Don't |Arnold Artoretum and Bussey Insti- 
Pay.” They are not the men to follow| tute. Instead of growing timber upon 
blindly the sterotyped methods of twen- 
ty-five or fifty years ago. They are, on|Maine, New Hampshire, 
the contrary, the men who are day by | Canada and other p'aces, and lets these 
day studying the cow, the process of | acres lie id’e. 
separating the cream from the milk, and| Since the Hon. Char'es Francis 
the churn. They are the men who do| Adams has joined in the do'eful state- 
not know it all, but those who are per-| ments of Doctor Oswo!d as to the effects 
fectly sure that they do not, but who/of felling too much of the forests in 
are willing to work hard for the knowl- | foreign countries, and in earnestly 
edge which will enable them to push 
ahead toward better things. 
“I tell you,” said one of these last | the former named gentleman to give his 


small seale. 








*Jermont, 





warning our country not to make any | 
‘such fatal mistake, I wou'd like to ask| White stripes extending through the 








| 
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The Round-Headed Apple-Tree 
Borer. 


The round-headed apple-tree borer is 
next after the coddling moth, the worst 
enemy to apple culture in America, says 
a bulletin of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The first intimation that the grower 
may haye of the presence of this borer 
in his trees, unless he be forewarned, is 
in their retarded growth and the saw- 
dust like castings, consisting of excre- 
mentitious matter and gnawings of 
woody fibre, which the larve extrude 
from openings into their burrows. This 
manifestation is usually accompanied by 
more or less evident discoloration of the 
bark, and, in early spring, particularly, 
slight exudations of sap. 

The pareut of this borer is a beautful 


these lands she imports large y from | beetle, measuring from three-fourths to 


nearly an inch in length, the male being 
perceptibly narrower than the female. 
The antenne are long, stout, and many- 


| jointed, being somewhat shorter than the 


body of the insect itself. These organs 
and the legs are gray, the under surface 
of the body and the head are silvery 
white, and the upper surface is light 
yellowish brown with two longitudinal 


thorax and elytra or wing covers to the 


| "ers ; > yo) , a ; ti e 
named men to me the other day, «the | great influence (1) to the foresting of | P 


farther I go in this business, the less;the waste lands in his state, to the 
sure [ am that | know it all. 
there is no end to the study a man may | ¢@re of young forests, such as thinning, 
profitably put upon it.” ; | pruning and giving preference to the 

This man was one of the recognized | Most valuable kinds of trees, and (3) 
authorities upon dairying in the part of | © having the full grown mature trees 
the country in which he lives. Upon| Utiized and their places supp'ied with 


his table you may find the leading farm young trees instead of,,permitting the * 
In his barn all | Old to Occupy the ground @ hat century |Pe@rs on™ its” sammit numerous small 
The | 


journals of the country. 
is system and every cow is known as | OF more in rotting down. 


well as if she were a member of the| [mn New Hampshire it has been esti- 


| 
' 
i 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


The larva when mature measures from 


Why.| proper timber trees, (2) to the proper three-fourths to a little over an inch in 


length. It is fleshy and somewhat grub 
like in appearance, cylindrical in form, 
and light yellow in color. The head is 
darker, particularly about the mandi- 
bles, which are nearly black. The first 
thoracic segment is large and broad and 


tubercles, placed closely together. 
remaining joints of the body are nar- 


. nad ate ra crit : . ed | rower, the constrictions betwee . 
family. Still, he says, «I have much to mated that we cut about one hundred | rictions between them 


learn about dairying.” feet board measure per acre annually 

There is hope for such a man, but | from our,forests, and that at this rate of 
none for the person who does not care| cutting our timber will soon be ex- 
to do anything but milk his cows year|hausted. I believe that I can demon- 
after year without knowing whether | strate to any man conversant with stand- 
Pass- | ing timber and its measurements that 


ing through a community devoted to 


. : . | surface 
dairying, it is not hard to pick out the | board measure, of white pine timber can | surface. 
7 . | — ed ! 


| 
| 


| 
| 


being deep and conspicuous. It is des- 
titute of organs of locomotion. 

The pupa is nearly as long as the 
adult insect, which it resembles in a 
superticial manner, the head being bent 


down toward the breast, and the legs and 


from tive hundred to one thousand feet | long antenne folded upon the ventral 


Its color is similar to that of 


F » yearly grow an acre -ery | the larva. 
farm occupied by men who are at work | be yearly,/grown upon an acre of very | 


with their brains as well as with their) Poor land. At this slower 
hands. Their buildings are warm and | 
well kept. No great heaps of manure | 
lie rotting in the sunshine against the 
side of the barn. 
lighted, clean and comfortable. Their} 
dairy utensils are sweet and free from | 
any kind of impurity. Their farms are | 
thrifty and their fences trim and in 
proper shape. 


six thousand acres of idle waste land 


How does this come about if ‘farming | 
What is the secret of| 
their success, looking at it from the| 
standpoint of the man who will not} 
study to keep up with his profession? | 
This is, indeed, a hard question for me| 
to answer, and I must refer it to some! 


oan would, properly forested, yearly grow 
does not pay? : . 
ure. of lumber perpetually. 
that this is some five fold the amount 
now grown annually. 

I believe that there have been more 
acres of forest felled in America within 
For myself, I prefer to believe)... 

my division of the earth. and perhaps more 
that these dairymen succeed because | 5 Pay 
lacres planted to trees in the United 
they have won success. They are work-| ied s 
, | States within the last twenty-five years 
ng teens Se WD ‘than in any other country, yet I have 
, . | than in any orc "vy, ye ave 

And I further believe that the time . hah 
will come when everybody must fall in 
with the procession or drop from the 
ranks altogether. There is no room in 
this army for stragglers. It is the men 
in the front rank who will win the 
battle. Where are you in this onward 
movement, kind friend? 

E. L. VINCENT. 

Broome Co., New York. 


fected the rainfall. Iam not sure that 
the freshets have increased in number or 
volume, or that the streams have been 
lower in summer on account of this fell- 
ing of forestsin our country. My own 
impressions are that the more plant 
growth there is yearly produced in any 
river valley the less amount of water 
will be run off in that stream, because 
a greater amount is used up by the 
plants. 

How much water does it take to grow 
a cord of wood, seventy-five bushels of 
corp, three hundred bushels of potatoes 
or a ton of hay? 





Practical Farmers. 


There are certain farmers who pride 
themselves on being ‘‘practical” farmers. 
They don’t monkey with theories, and 
don’t need any agricultural literature to 


nd make good feed in the 





y 1 around the 


‘ })t tree from weeds until the | 


tomatoes | 


gun to spread and throw 

m the roots. Even if the | 

(until then the weeds will | 

i the plants the last end of 

W . ind give trouble. 
i few tomatoes are grown | 

‘O put straw under the plants 
itfrom the dirt, or tie the 


tal 
“GIES, 


some 










}early enough to transplant for the late 


tell them about the theories or the prac- 
tice either. We have all seen these 
celery crop. farmers, and likewise have seen a com- 

A good plan is to set the plants five | paratively green man—who didn’t know 
inches apart in rows three and one-half it all and realized it—go ouf and beat 
inches apart. The gardeners around them at their own game. The most 
Boston prefer rather heavy, moist land | practical farmer is one who carries on 
for the main crop of celery. The soil of his business so as to rea'ize the greatest 
some of the best celery fields is black | benefit from it without sacrificing his 
and almost mucky: the ground is made | capital. No matter what he knows or 
very rich with stable manure. The soil | does not know if he is successful at his 
is cultivated as for any other crop..| work he is a practical man so far as that 
Keep the surface soft and fine and kill! work is concerned.—National Stock- 
In September, or when the man. 


will make a good yield. July is plenty 


weeds. 





Be the facts as they may regarding the 
effects of forests upon rainfall and the 
flow of streams, scientific forestry, gen- 
erally practiced, will certainly furnish a 
vastly increased amount of timber, and 
whateve, improvement in climatic con- 
ditions which depend upon the forests. 

J.D. Lyman. 

Exeter, N. H., July 18, 1898. 





R. M. Jaynes, a prize buttermaker of 
Vermont, says: ‘Sour cream just 
enough to get the right flavor. I can 
not tell you how to do it; it takes expe- 
rience and a Jot of it, too.” 


rate of | 
growth ‘the one million four thousand | @nd present in injurious numbers in 
acres of forest land in Massachusetts | Practically every State of the apple- 
would yearly grow more than five hun- | #towing region east of the Rocky Moun- 
Their stables are well | ted million feet of lumber, while the _ tains. 
| amountzyearly cut is not over one hun-| larly New England and New York, 
dred and 2seventy-five million feet. It} Where orchards have been long estab- 
is safe to say that the one million four) lished, that injuries are most pro- 
‘thousand acres of forest in Massachu- | nounced. 

| setts and its two hundred and twenty-| FOOD PLANTS AND NATURE OF INFESTA- 


tive hundred million feet, board meas- | 
I presume | 


| 


| the last two centuries than in any other | 


This species is native to this country 


it is in the older States, particu- 


TION. 

This borer is particularly limited in 
its food supply to the apple and kindred 
woody plants. It is most injurious to 
quince and apple, and somewhat less 
troublesome to pear. 
crab apple and thorns of different spe- 
cies, choke-berry and June-berry, in 
short practically all except one or two 
kinds of trees and shrubs belonging to 
the genera now included in the restrict- 


‘ed family of Pomacer. The wild plants 


| failed to find that that the felling or set- | 
ting of these trees have materially af- | 


ape its natural food and certain varieties 
at least, although often inhabited by 
this insect, are for some reason not so 
susceptible to injury by it as our culti- 


| vated trees. 





This species inhabits more particular- 


ly the base of the trunk of trees, often | 


being found below the surface of the 
earth, especially in young nursery stock. 
It is to such trees that it is most injuri- 
ous as it soon works around the tree, 
separating the wood from the bark, in- 
terfering with the flow of sap and pro- 
ducing the effect of girdling, a result 
which is very apt to be produced even 
when no more than two or three larve 
occur upon the same tree. Very fre- 
quently four or five larve dwell togeth- 
er in a'single small tree and in a short 
time injure it entirely beyond recovery. 
In older trees larvee occur somewhat 
higher up the trunk, in exceptional cases 
at a distance of several feet from the 
base or even, still more rarely, in the 
lower limbs: but as a rule they are sel- 
dom found except within a foot or two 
of the base. Trees of all sizes are fre- 
quently killed or so weakened that they 
are unable to mature a full crop of 
fruit. 

The experience of many years shows 
that injury follows where grasses, weeds 


It also infests'! 


! 

or other rank vegetable growth are per | will die in their burrows without being 
mitted to accumulate about the trunks | able to lay fertilized eggs. The paper 
of the trees, since the beetle, like all! wrapping must be removed each season, 
-nocturnal insects, naturally seeks con- | but the wire netting will last for several 
cealment, and the conditions thus afford-| years. It is safe to remove either, ordi- 
ed are most favorable for its attack on narily, after the first of September. 
cultivated plants. Hydraulic cement mixed with skim 

Concealed as this insect is during its; milk, recently advised by Dr. J. B. 
three years of existence in its prepara- | Smith as a remedy for a peach-tree 
tory stages it is nevertheless a prey to| borer, should prove equally effective 
natural enemies weich seek and devour | against this apple-tree borer. It could 
it in its haunts under the bark. Of this| be applied with less trouble than paper 
number are woodpeckers and hymenop- | bands. 
terous parasites. | Protective washes.—Any one of sev- 

METHODS OF CONTROL. | eral washes in general use against boring 

After borers have once entered a tree | imsects may be used as deterrents. A 
there is no better remedy known than | £904 alkaline wash is prepared of soft 
to cut them out with a knife or other | S°@p reduced to the consistency of thick 
sharp instrument. In the treatment of | Paint by the addition of caustic potash 
this insect an ounce of prevention is| washing soda in solution. A good 
worth several pounds of cure. Cutting | fish-oil, or whale-oil, soap or common 
the borers out, unless practiced with the S°ft soap are often used, and in some 
greatest care, is apt to result in injury ©@S¢S any one of these is sufficient to 
and it is far better to prevent the parent deter the insects from depositing their 
insects from depositing their eggs upon °8¢s- The alkaline wash may be carbo. 
the tree. This is not difficult of accom-| /@ted if desired, by the addition of crude 
phshment, as oviposition is practically carbolic acid, at the rate of oOue pint to 
confined to two months in a single local- | €Very ten gallons of the wash. Such a 
ity, usually during June and July. The wash, it should be borne in mind, not 
best preventives are impenetrable sub- only affords protection against this and 
stances placed about the trunk and vari- other borers, but against scale and fun- 
ous washes of a repellent nature. | gus diseases at these points, and is, more- 

Cutting out by hand.—Little has | Ve: of positive benfit to the tree. 
gained in the line of direct | Caustic potash fish-oil soaps are among 
this borer until very | the best for insectitcides. 
recent vears. The early writers had | Whatever wash is used should be 
nothing better to advise than cutting | #pplied thoroughly, and in localities 
out the larva. either with a knife or| Where apple-tree borers are unusually 
gouge, or killing them by the insertion troublesome the larger branches should 
These | #lso be covered as far as possible. The 
remedies were in use early in the pres- wash may be best applied with a white- 
ent century and are still the ones most} W88h brush and should be renewed at 
| often practiced. It is no uncommon intervals of two to four weeks, as found 
(thing to find four or more larva in a/| Becessary, the first application being 
made before the appearance of the in- 


sects in May or June and again during 
July. 

It is well to scrape old trees to remove 
the dead bark scales, care being taken 
not to cause any abrasion which would 
injure them. Scraping is best done 
some time before the application of the 
wash that the wounds that might be 
made shall have opportunity to heal be- 
fore the appearance of the beetles. 

Destroying the adult insects.—The 


been 
remedies for 


of a wire into their burrows. 





single small trunk and the cutting out 
of all of them, if not practiced with the 
greatest caution, is apt to result in the 
girdling of a tree, if, indeed, this has 
not already been accomplished by the 
the borers them- 
selves. It would seem superfluous to 
add that it is best to cut the borers out 
Their presence 
may be known by a little experience, 


combined attack of 


as soon as detected. 


some persons, the writer is informed, 


being so expert in detecting their exact 
location as to be able to kill them with | ™#™re beetles are shy, and so seldom 
a knife thrust or by the puncture of an seen on this account, that it is doubtful 
: The| if any method of destroying them is 
feasible. They are attracted to lights at 


of inspection that the borers may be re | night to some extent, aud some meet 
‘ |theirend in this way. Very early in 


moved as often as found. rr p ; jiatel ‘ 
° | the orning, 1 ately after dé 
To assist the tree to recuperate after | - > ay ae oy 


P ' ; | brea » beetles y be f 

it has been girdled a bridge or two) ' ak, ret i ma. ~ gp _ 
seas : ,| the trees soug for ir seas 

should be made by splitting a piece of) ee Saye SS SS oe eee 


/}and may then be beaten off into an in- 


| apple twig (say, of an inch or two in ar 
thickness,) cutting it diagonally on the | verted umbrella by striking the branches 
. . with a stout stick. 


inside, and applying to the surface at K a . 
the base of the tree. It should then be} erosene as a remedy.—A great vari- 


tied on and grafting wax applied to | ety of substances have been recommend- 
‘each end, after which a fertilizer, pre- | od to bill the borers in trees, but te ” 
ferably fresh cow manure, should be ap- | he appease time only s few have — 
‘lied and the whole banked over with | eoton. wer the nenent « those 
‘earth. It is also well to keep the tree | who have not had experience with this 
| watered for a few weeks after treatment | borer, ~ ay be ee i <—e that 
| whenever this is praticable without too it is of no avail whatever to inject kero- 
|sene or any other insecticide into the 


| round holes made by the beet!es in their 





awl or other sharp instrument. 
fruit-grower should institute a practice 








great inconvenience. 
Mecha rreventives.—This is one | P ' A ' 
. | escape from the trees. correspondent 
of the borers that can readily be con-| ‘ ~ Divisi Mr. T.B. Aal I “1 
| se ‘ of this Division, Mr. T. B. Ashton, who 
| trolled by different sorts of mechanical ie tol : : : ith 
. {has had many years’ experience wi 
barriers placed about the base of the tree. . 7 b pave ‘a +. I . aes 
* . this borer, 8 ‘s that there is no better 
| For this a few thicknesses of newspaper “ 2 etadneati E ‘ pees 
yay of effectually putting a stop to the 
| wrapped rather loosely about the trunk | > y dati - : - . " no I x 
‘ »predations o is and similar borers 
and extending about two feet from the | a “> th a : ‘ed f 
: : | than in the use of kerosene app ied free- 
base are all that is necessary. This cover- | ; . ti ; r* 
. : +, | ly wherever the castings 0 re larvee 
ing shou'd be tied,, by preference wan) jum b - me eh a 
: i , P are t » seen protuding through the 
cord, which will readily yield or break | = I ie S 
' ; - | bark. The kerosene is absorbed by the 
with the natural expansion of the tree in ti 1 ‘ed I + 
: : as s and, carried by capillary attrac- 
its growth, and also be tightly fastened at - Stes tes ti ; h 
. tion, permeates the entire burrow where 
the top and bottom and hilled up - n,?P . ‘ . 
A f it comes in contact with the lava, which 
with earth so that the beetles can not 
. soon succumbs. The amount of kero- 
obtain access to the tree from below. rapa : 
: : sene which is necessary to use is so small 
From the top of this covering upward ‘ ; 
rar . that it does not endanger the health of 
it is best to use some deterrant alkaline 
the tree. 
or carbolated wash. Instead of news- bs 
. ; : : Clean cultural methods. — Final'y, 
papers, wire gauze or mosquito netting ’ 


| 
| 


may be used, and should be put in place, 
so as to loosely encircle the tree, that 
the beetles may be unable to successfully 
deposit their eggs between its meshes 
and the growth of the tree may not be 
hindered. Both have been successfully 
employed for a long period of years, and 
there is abundant testimony to their 
value. If the netting or paper be put 
in place early in May, it will not ony 
prevent the beetles from ovipositing 
during the next two months but will al- 
so keep the insects which might be pres- 
ent in the trunk from issuing and they 





clean cu'ture, the best preventive for 
insect injury of whatever kind, should 
not be neg'ected. The nursery 
shou'd not be started in new localities 
where crabs, thorns, June-berry, and 
other wild food plants of . this species 
grow in great profusion nor in the vicin- 
ity of neg ected orchards, nor should 
rank growths of weeds, grasses bushes, 
and briars be permitted to accumulate 
about the trunks of trees. When a tree 
is seen to be injured teyond recovery it 
shou'd te taken out and destroyed by 
burning before the following spring, 
that the Jave which it contains may not 
have an opportunity to deve'op and 





reinfest hea'thy growth. 
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The Milk Supply Problem, 


The question of milk supply is cer- 
tainly one of the most important, and 
will be looked at from a producer’s 
standpoint. 

Cattle should be kept in clean, sweet 
stables, and always milked in their 
stalls. Tne flanks and udders should 
be brushed free from dust and loose 
hairs before milking, but not washed as 
advocated by the others. After a cow 
is milked, the milk should be strained 
into a large receptacle through at least 
two thickness of thin muslin (common- 
ly called cheese cloth) ; if possible, the | 
larger vessel should be kept in a separ- | 
ate room that the milk may not absorb 
stable odors. Aerate the milk well by | 
air drawn from outside the stable or 
dairy room, and then cool it by the best 
methods, either over one of the ap-| 
proved coolers, or by setting it in very 
cold water. Ail vessels should be 
scalded out, if possible, with live steam, 
or, where that is not to be had, very 
hot water, using sal-soda in tne wash- 





ing. 

Where itis possible, glass jars are 
the safest to sell inor from. You can 
tellif they are clean, and each purchaser 
gets a fair share of cream, and it is much 


easier to cool small amounts than in 
large cans. While large coolers are 
popular, that method exposes too much 


to atmospheric germs unless enclosed in 
a tight case. 

To get absolutely clean milk, the very 
the fresh, warm 
milk direct from the cows through a 
centrifugal separator, setting both the 
milk tube 
back intuv the can, so that they will mix 
as they run from the machine. 

Any physician, who has examined 
the separator, after a hundred gallons 
has been run through it, will, no doubt, 
agree with the writer that even the best 
milk leaves a very nasty looking refuse 
behind it. 

The more serious questions, in stable 
management proper, are to get good 
ventilation and at the same time keep 
the stable sufficiently warm that water 
will not freeze it. Another detri- 
ment are the stationary feed boxes and 
managers, in the corners ot which 
feed is apt to accumlate and become 
sour. Very few intelligent breeders 
blanket their cattle, as has been sug- 
gested by previous writers, and a cow 
that requires a blanket in an ordinary 
stable had better be dispensed with. 

All cattle should have at least a por- 
tion of every day out of doors in the 
winter time, (but soon as they have had 
had their ‘‘play” and commence to 
wander around and lei down, it is time 
for them to be brought in), for exercise 
is as necessary totheir health and com- 
fort as it is to the human family. 

To get good dairy cows do not buy 
‘pedigree; get strong rugged cattle 
between three and eight years of age 
from herds where there is not even a 
suspicion of disease. Milk each one 
clean and weigh the milk; take a well 
mixed sample and have it tested by the 
Babcock Acid Machine (do not rely up- 
op the amount of cream shown in a 


best method is to run 


cream: Out'et and the skim 


in 


tube), and if it does not show at least | 


three and one-half per cent of fat, let 
that cow stay where she is; you do not 
want her. 

To produce the best milk, cattle 
should have as much natural pasturage 
as is possible. When closely stabled in 
cooler seasons of the year, use bright 
sweet corn fodder or clover hay for 
roughage; for grain, there is nothing 
better than bran, corn meal (not cob 
meal) and some oil meal; leave cotton 
seed meal alone. When oats are cheap 
enough, ground oats are valuable grain 


for milk production. Timothy hay has | killing purposes, and besides like good 
not the feeding value of good corn| surroundings they add to the appearance 


stalks. 


If itis possible to have one of the’ 
newer watering bowls in each stall, that | agantly during the winter months. Too 
will be found to be the very best meth- many roots are bad, but I have never 
od of watering, as in that way there is found any difficulty with about two 
little danger of contagion should there| pushels of turnips amongst twenty ewes 


be a diseased animal in the herd. 


Do not confine the cleaning of the evening meals. Oats may always be 


stable to morning and evening; do it at) fed with safety and advantage, not only 
least three times a day; oftener won’t 


hurt. 


culin.) 


Physicians who are deeply interested | good res 
and will take time to investigate the | phur with 


question of milk supply will do well to! this does SBP coineige with experi- 
ence, although sawing for 


send for these two bulletins, and also 
the recent one of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural College. The writer has had 
considerable éxperience with tuberculin 
and regrets to say that even in the hands 
ot probably the most experienced vet- 
erinarian in the United States, it was 
not entirely satisfactory, for, while the 
animals that did show a reaction proved 
to be diseased, some animals that did 
not show reaction proved to be diseased. 
Some animals that did not react were 
the most seriously affected, as shown a 


short time afterwards. The recognized 
dairy breeds today are the Jersey ,Guern- 
sey, Ayrshire, Devons,Short-borns,Hol- 
steins; besides these there are several 
so-called general purpose cattle, which 
are the Simenthals, the Brown Swiss 
and the Brown Danish. 

In Denmark there were, as shown by 
Professor Bang, 1,972 herds of 53,303 
animals ; of these thirty-eight and seven- 
tenths (38 7-10) proved to be diseased, 
by reaction after injection. 

To the writer, one of the strange 
things in connection with tuberculosis 
in cows is, that if the calf is taken away 
immediately after birth and fed from 
known healthy milk, although the 
mother may have been very badly dis- 
eased, the chances are, that the calf will 
grow up a sound animal, if not exposed 
afterwards to the germs. 

In along series of German experi- 
ments, it was clearly shown, that the 
separator was a means of removing 
from milk (from herds that were sup- 
posed to be healthy,) large numbers of 


healthy. A separate apartment for the 
lambs should be provided where the 
ewes cannot get. Clover hay, pulped 
roots, and ground oats should be fed, 
and it is surprising how soon they will 
eat heartily. All experiments go to 
show that the lamb will well repay the 
farmer for extra food and trouble, and 
besides will not worry the mother as 
much. This should be continued until 
going on the grass when lambs should 
continue to grow without further trouble 
until weaning time, which shoald be 
when about four. mopths old. When 
weaned, the lamb should be put on 
clover or rape, and if intended for 
slaughter may get a little grain. With 
or without grain, in a couple of months 
lambs should be in fine condition for 
sale or go into winter quarters. If win- 
tered, plenty of clover hay, roots, and 
grain should be given. All lambs 
should be docked during the first week 
of their existence, and all ram lambs 
not intended for breeding purposes 
should be castrated before a month old. 


Do Not Neglect the Cow and Her 
Milk in Harvest Time. 

During the next six weeks al! avail- 
able help on the farm will be utilized 
in taking off the present, we hope, 
bountiful barvest. Of late years new 
and improved appliances have made it 
possible to get the seeding done in such 
good time that harvesting practically 
comes on all at once. That is, there are 
no vacant days on which other work can 
be done. From the beginning of the 
fall wheat harvest till the last sheaf of 
oats is in the barn, there is a continuous 
round of reaping and gathering in. 

In many respects this is an advantage 
for all concerned, as it enables one 
particular line of work to be carried on 
to completion, and, if the weather is 
favorable, makes harvesting compara- 
tively easy. But in many ways it 
would be better for the other lines of 
work on the farm if there were a few 
intervening days when something else 
could be done. The roots and corn do 





As tuberculosis is one of the| coming much stronger and more vigor- 
most serious diseases, supposed to be 
transmitted from the animal to the con- ‘besides they are fond of and will do 
sumer, the best of the present methods | well on properly saved pea straw. They 
for the detection of this disease is the use | should during all seasons have access to 
of Koch’s tuverculin by injection by 4) salt and good pure water. That sheep 
competent veterinarian ; but thisis not an | will thrive and even live without water 
absolute safe-guard, as has been shown | may be true, but compelling them to do 


by Professor Bang, of Copenhagen, and | without water is nevertheless cruel and 
also in the tests made by the Massachu- | inhaman. 
setts Agricultural College (see Bulletin | 


27, and also No. 41, 0n the use of tuber-| have exercise, but on no account amongst 


tuberculosis germs, the residue having 
been fed to pigs, and causing their 
death in a period of from four weeks to | 
six months. 

It is believed that there is very little 
danger from the use of milk or butter 
that has been run through a separator, 
are often 
found in milk.— Public Health. 





from the disease germs that 


The Breeding and Care of Sheep. 


Although the intelligence of vur far- 
mers has shown itself in many ways in 
the improvement of our ordinary flocks, 
and the climatic conditions being helpful 
as well, yet to-day it is doubtfal if there 
is that deep-seated interest in the breed- | 
ing and care of sheep amongst those | 


especially following mixed farming,that|our farmers which, if properly used | This is a serious mistake. 


is to be expected. Tne low price of| 
woo! and mutton may have much to do 
with this lack of interest, and besides | 
many farmers living adjacent to towns) 
and villages have become disheartened | 
by continued losses from dogs and have | 
gone altogether out of the business. 
Still on every farm a small flock at| 
least should be kept, as they can be) 
easily handled and cared for and cheaply 
housed in winter, and, besides al!, sheep | 
and lawbs and their care have many 
attractions for the boys upon the farm. 
The breeder of sheep should start 
out with some object before him, and 
amongst the different breeds—each with | 
some strong point—he can make his | 
choice; and as the breeding and care of | 
all kinds are very similar, no particular | 
breed n2ed be advocated, but leave that | 
to the farmer himself. Whatever the| 
object in breeding may be, whether pure 
breds or for mutton and wool, a pure 
bred ram by all means should be used, 
a shearling or older being preferred, and 
he should show all the characteristics of 
his particular breed. Daring the breed- 
ing season he should be taken away) 
|from the ewes at night, and should be 
freely fed with grain morning and night, 
oats preferred or oats and bran mixed. 
_ After the breeding season is over it will 
be well to give him quarters of his own 
as he is often rough and troublesome 
| with the ewes. 
if breeding for mutton and wool, it 
does not follow that the ewes should be 
| pure bred, but at present prices, animals 
of any of the different pure breds should 
| be within the reach of every farmer, or 
at least, he should be able to commence 
with at least one ewe, and it is surpris- 
ing under ordinary conditions how soon 
‘a flock of pure bred females can be| 
|raised. Pure breds have their advan- 
tages, whilst costing no more for care 
/and feed than grades they often find 
| purchasers for breeding purposes of both 
| sexes at somewhat vetter prices than for 





| of the farm. 
Breeding ewes need not be fed extrav- 


| daily, divided between morning and 


improving the wool but the progeny 


ous. Clover hay is excellent feed, and 


During winter months ewes should 
| horses or cattle. Many farmers claim 
} from the mixture of sul- 

t for breeding ewes, but 


younger sheep. Ticks should be de- 
stroyed, and change of pasture wAll be 
found most beneficial. I recommend 
rather than not change at all, that it 
should be from good pasturage to bad, 
but let 1t be a change, and as often as 
possible at that. The racks should be 
upright, thereby saving the wool from 
dust and dirt. 

The lambing season should not be one 
of great anxiety; if the above rules are 
followed the lambs will come strong and 


There is a good and growing demand 
for early lamb commencing shortly after 


}are fairly warm, all difficulties may be 
‘overcome in raising and good prices 


New Year’s and where winter quarters 


realized as well. Ewe lambs, too, will 
all pay well for trimming quite often, | 
thereby not only saving the wool but add¢- | 
ing to their appearance. Whilst sheep | 
will stand a good deal of exposure they | 
pay well for a little trouble in housing | 
in the late fall, and on no account 
should they be exposed to late rains or 
soft snows. 

Nothing has been said about the dif- | 
ferent methods of breeding, such as “In| 
and in-breeding.” ‘‘Line breeding,” | 
etc., etc. We havealready the sheep in| 
Ontario and the intelligence amongst 





i 


should make the breeding and care of | 
sheep a profitable adjanct of mixed | 
farming.—William Smith, in Ontario} 
Farmer’s Institute Bulletin. | 





The Kitchen Garden---Uld and | 
New. | 

The old kitchen garden was a small | 
patch of ground near the kitchen door, | 
surrounded by a high pole fence, and 
laid out in smal! plots, each marked off | 
by walks sunk below the level of the 
garden a foot or more. It was usual to 
spend more time in keeping these walks | 
free from weeds than in cultivating the | 
garden proper. The borders of the) 
walks were often planted with many 
varieties of annual flowers. This gar- 
dep was laboriously dug with a spade | 
and kept clean of weeds by the women | 
folks, who pulled them out, one by one, | 
when they became large enough, An/| 


immense amount of hard work was! 


| 
| 


done for small returns in these old gar- | 
dens. | 
The old garden was planted in the | 
spring, once for all, each season. When | 
a crop had been gathered it was unusual | 
that a second one should be planted on 
the same ground, but rather a few pods 
or plants were permitted to ripen seed 
for next year’s sowing, while at the 
same time an abundant crop of weeds 
grew and ripened their seeds for the 
next year’s weed crop. Thus, the old 
garden was always full of weeds, and 
became weedier and weedier the older it 
grew. 

The new garden does not possess the 
laboriously kept walks of the old one. 
The new garden is maintained for the 
production of vegetables, and as many 
of them as possible in the season. The 
ground is dug or plowed deeply and 
thoroughly fertilized. Everything is 
planted in rows extending across the 
whole garden. Cultivation is _per- 
formed with a hand-wheel hoe, or 
horse cultivator, according to the size of 
the plat, which makes it possible to 
cover the whole garden in an hour be- 
fore breakfast, or in the cool of the 
evening. ' 

As soon as one crop has ripened the 
ground is at once cleared, cultivated as 
deeply as possible and a second or third 
crop planted. Thus the whole of the 
garden is made to yield two or even 
three crops during one season, and the 
family will largely subsist off the gar- 
den during the whole of the summer. 

To illustrate this method of planting, 
beets, radishes, snap beans, peas, let- 
tuce, and spinach, may be planted in 
succession from early spring unti! about 
September Ist. Corn may be planted 
every ten days from April 20:h until 
about July 20th, which will give the 
vegetables from July 10 to frost. Cu- 
cumbers shonld be planted several 
times during the season. Start a few 
potatoes in the kitchen window and 
about April 18th transplant them into 
the garden. They will produce tubers 
fit for use about June 15th. 

Sometimes a new crop may be started 
between the rows before an old one is 
ready to remove. Thus, potatoes, etc., 
may have tomatoes, cabbage, etc., 
planted between the rows, ready to 
grow vigorously when the first crop is 
removed. 

In this intensive gardening there is 
for most crops no chance to have seeds 
ripen for the next year’s planting. It 
is found better to get a new crop of 
vegetables rather than leave the ground 
to ripen a few seeds.—Vick’s Maga- 
zine. 








| ter. 


need attention. Likewise the weeds 
will grow also, and unless the cultiva- 
tor is kept going pretty thoroughly 
these enemies of good crops will soon 
win the battle. 

There is one special and also an im- 
portant branch of the farm duties that 
is very often neglected while harvest is 
on, and that is the dairy. Too often 
on the average dairy farm when har- 


looked after nor the milk for butter or 
cheese-making as well cared for. July 
and August are the two most difficult 
months in the year for making good 
cheese and butter. The reason for this 
may, to a certain extent, be due to the 
care and attention, which the farmer 
usnally gives his cows and the milk, 
being withdrawn for the harvest season. 
The cows 
and the milk need greater attention 
during these months than any other. 


good water the milk will be of inferior 
quality, and if the milk is not thor- 
onghly aerated and cooled a good qual 


from it. So it will pay dairymen pn 
to relax their attention to the cow an 
the milk thongh a part of the harvest 
spoil.— Farming. 





The Care of Plum Trees. 


Mr. A. A. Halladay, speaking on 
this topic at the Middlebury meeting of 
the Vermont State Horticultural Society 
said: 

My method of pruning can be given 
in a few words—to cut back all leading 
shoots of the new wood at least two- 
thirds. This is my rale, and I follow 


do not stop growing because harvesting | 
has begun, and while they grow they 





““ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 
“Baby” Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 
have ever been kept 



















best and cheapest. They are 
ae superior to all 

tations and infringe 
ments, Endorsed by all au- 
thorities. More than 125,000 
inuse. Sales ten to one of all 


others combin _Allstyles 
$50.- to 
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machines for 1898. 
Send for new Cata- 


fund of up- 
dairy information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanooeH & Cana ST¢., 74 Cortianot Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Henderson Dairy Co: 
Registered Jersey Cattle for Sale at reasonab!: 
Brookline, Mass. 
Apple Orchard. YWar733 
lace, with young trees preferred. Anyone hav 
Ing such to sell should consult SA ILLEY, 
178 DEVONSHIRE 8T., BosTON. 








on the 
=o 
mou’ 
bury and M . 
fron 


Farm and Country Homes store te ‘wey 


, Cohasset, Scituate, Dux 
field, from halfan acre to 200 acres, and 
$1000 u wards, The quality of the home mar. 

ets and the convenience to Boston makes this 
section = the J goctratte for poury and 
vegetable raising, as for summ 
For list of places and prices, address se 
J. A. Willey, 178 Devonshire St. 
Room 502 Boston. 


Some New Hampshire Farm Bargains 
particulars of which can be had on ap 
plication at this office or of EZ. H. Carrol 
Warner, N.H. 











BE A PIONEER MINER 


And Get in Before the Spring,Rushand Receive Ad- 
vantage of its Influences. 


COPPER STOCKS ARE BOOMING. 





THEY ADVANGE IN BOSTON IN THE FACE OF THE WAR SCARE, 


| Condensed from the “United States Investor,” Boston, March 5, 1898: 


vesting begins the cows are not as well | 


The market for copper stocks is booming. 


securities to rapidly decline, they showed unparalleled strength. 


are advancing. 


While the Maine explosion caused all other 


The non-dividend payers even 


Copper has advanced to twelve cents a pound, which means enormous profits. 
Consumption of copper is advancing faster than its production. 


In January England, France 


| and Germany consumed more copper by 4,473 tons than the entire production of the United 
States. [he visible supply in England and France decreased 2,693 tons during January and 
February. 
Higher prices for copper stocks are contidently predicted. 
Boston & Montana has advanced from 15 cents in July, 1893, to $1.88 in March, 1898, and 
| Calumet & Hecla between the same period from $2.47 to 35.40. Copper stocks are higher than 
| when copper was 17 cents or 5 cents per pound higher thea now, which indicates a coavietio 


|If the cows do not get good food and | 


| 
| 
| 


ity of cheese and butter cannot be made | a é ae 
ot | sent a representative at the earliest moment into this new district and secured over two miles in 


a | length of the largest veins discovered, also a tunnel site controlling 3000 feet square of ground of 


that the immensely increased demand must greatly advance the price of the metal. 





IMPORTANT NEW COPPER DISCOVERIES IN COLORADO ONLY, 


In recent years no new copper'discoveries of importance have been made in the entire 


world except in Colorado. 


These sre now causing a great rush to the 


PARADOX VALLEY. 





THE KENDRICK PROMOTION COMPANY 


| immense value. The ore carries a high per cent in copper and ia addition paying quantities of 


| have been deeded to this company which has no debt and 32,000 cash in the treasury. 


| sold for the purpose of raising money with which to develop the property 
of this treasury stock will be sold at $50.00 per thousand shares; the next 100,000 shares will be | 
1 shares. 


, The Kendrick Promotion Company has been in the mining stock business in Denver for the 


| gold and silver associated with the copper. 


For the purpose of owning and working these claims THE PARADOX COPPER-GOLD 
| MINING COMPANY has been organized with a capital of 1,500,000 shares of $1.00 each, full 
paid and non-assessable stock, carrying no individual liability; all the claims, free from debt, 


One-half 


of the whole capital stock, 750,000 shares, has been placed in the treasury of the company ‘to be 


277 


offered at not less than $75.00 per thousan 


Only 100,000 shares 


past twenty years, and during that time has handled many of the large mining propositions of the 
state, with large profits to its cu-tomers, and has no hesitation in recommending this as one of 


the most promising that it has ever presented to the public. 


We anticipate that this stock will 


| be quickly taken, and it will therefore be necessary to send in orders without delay. 
We handle all stocks listed on the Denver and Colorado Springs Exchanges. 


it as closely as circumstances will per- | 


mit. I would not, however, dare to 
send a man intO my orchard with in- 
structions to follow this rule to the let- 
Different varieties require differ- 
eut treatment; for instance, the Bur- 
bank, being of a low, sprawling habit, 
requires more side and less top prun- 


ing than Abundance, which is an up-| 


right grower. If large trees are bought 
from the nursery, the heads will be 
formed too high, and the tree will never 
have a proper shape. I always prefer 
one-year-old trees which I can shape to 
my ideal. My ideal plum tree has a 
low, well-balanced head with a large, 
straight, smooth body, not more than 
two feet from the ground to the lowest 
branches. By cutting back severely at 
planting, and by careful subsequent 


pruning, I can usually secure trees of 
this shape. Such trees give well rip- 
ened wood, bear better crops of better 
fruit, bear more regularly, are more 
vigorous and longer lived, and the labor 
of caring for them and picking the fruit 
is much less than with tall trees. 


| 
| 


\ 





| 
| 


The last season has fully demonstrat- 


ed the advantage of this close prun- 
ing system. My neighbors’ unpruned 
trees were so overloaded with fruit 
that none of it was fit to sell, and yet 
the trees were bent and broken, some 


of them killed, and many of thei per- | 


manently injured. With close praning 
and thinning of the fruit, however, I se- 
cured a large crop of the choicest fruit I 
have ever grown. A plum tree well 
pruned will have three times the bear- 
ing wood that an unpruned tree has. 

Some of the advantages of low heads 
are: The top prevents sunburning of 
the trunk and larger branches. It 
brings the fruit nearer the ground, sav- 
ing at least fifty per cent of the cost of 
gathering. The trees and fruit are bet- 
ter protected from high winds. The 
fruit is not so badly injured if it falls to 
the ground. 





Poor and Weak 


Catarrh and Bronchial Trouble — 
Had no Appetite— Now Better in 
Every Way—A Delicate Child. 
‘Some time since | took a sudden cold 

and could not get rid of it. Being subject 

to catarrh and bronchial trouble I coughed 
terrioly. I lost my appetite and grew 
poor and weak and I did not feel like 
work. I began taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
ria. Ina short time the cough disap- 
peared, I slept well, had a good appetite 
and I was better in every way. Last 
spring I was not feeling well, I had no ap- 
petite and no strength. I resorted to 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon felt more 

like work. My little nephew was a deli- 

cate child and had a humor which trou- 
bled him so he could not rest at night. 

He has taken a few bottles of Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla and now he hasa good appetite 

and is able to sleep.” Miss ABBIE J. 

FREEMAN, South Duxbury, Mass. 


Hood’s “pari 


parilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
are the best after-dinner 








Hood’s Pills 


pills, aid digestion, 25¢. 


The Kendrick Promotion Co. , #5000 psia in). 


MINING EXCHANGE, 
Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


ge Our weekly mining letter sent to all applicants. 














READ and THINK. 





Let a Working Farm Library. 





Brain Tools at Low Cost. 





profitable way. 


THE Sor.. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 
damental Principlesof Management. By F. H. 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 303 pages, 45 fllus- 
trations. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum- 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 
Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations, Es- 
pecially valuable. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THE SPRAYING OF PLANTs. A. Succinct 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 





| tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
| to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
}and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
| torin Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
399 pages, 92 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


MILK AND ITs PrRopucTs. A Treatise upon 
the Nature ard Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280 
pages, 33 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


Address all orders to 








Through arrangements with the publishers we are able to furnish our | v2 
readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 

They cover many of the most important features of farm management, 
are thoroughly practical, up to date, reliable and thought stimulating. 

Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editorial super- | 
vision of Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell University, and every one of them | 
should be in the home of all who aim to carry on a farm ina practical and 
They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindings. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRUIT GROWING. By 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 illustrations. 


are willing to have his brain direct and supple- 
ment the work of his hands. 
Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THE HORTICULTURIST’s RULE Book. A 
compendium of useful information for {fruit 
growers, truck gardeners, florists and others. 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in 
the Cornell University. 812 pages. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE NURSERY BOOK. 
to the Multiplication of Plants. By ,L. H. 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor- 
nell University, 365 pages, 152 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE ForRcING Book. A manual of the cul- 
tivation of vegetables in glass houses. By L. 


nell University. 280 pages, 88 illustrations. 
Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions for the 
Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. H. Bailey, 
aided by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Ernest 
Walker. 417 pages. 256 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THE PRUNING BooK. A Monograph of the 
Pruning and Training of Plants as Applied to 
American Conditions. By L. AH. Bailey, Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture in the Cornell Univer- 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 





Price to our readers, $1.10. 
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It appeals especially to the horticulturists who | 


A Complete Guide 


H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor- 
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Farms for Sale. 


KUITAND al BARGAIN 
rouse 17x30. | 


F land, with poultr 
nearly new, painted and clapboarded 
or barn but same can be rentec near | 

rtyis situated in small village. 3 
tores P.O.. Church and Schools 
R, BR. Station. Land all set out ty °° 
Nuts. 800 apple, as followes: 150 Balog °2" 
Kings 100 Ben Davis, 100 Greenings 
Gravens‘iens, 100 Spies, 50 Russets -.. 
varieties, 250 Pears, all leading 
peach, 240 plum, 20 cherry. 20 grap, « 
gooseberries. 1000 Paragon chesty\: 
other varieties, 12 Russian mulher, 
berry, 12 buffaloberry, black raspberries 
berries, some cranberries, and quantitivs: 
berries, many of these trees wil) tx vin t 
this year; 26 tons of Bone Fertiliy-; ...0°" 
setting. Owner will include 8 ;¢w |... 
with brooders to match and all warran:. 
$1600, $1000 cash. Here is a benanz. 
one, for in less than 5 years it will 1. 
income. Owner has to sell on acco: 
health. J. A. WILLEY, 178 Deyo 
Bos ton. 


OUTH EASTERN N.H. FARM 
KD 65 mowing and tillage, 60 pastu 
home use. land level, free from stones 
; S0il, 10 acres underdrained, cuts |: 
lish hay wf Tie ups for 3: 
horses, best of never failing water 
| barn, 160 Baldwins and russets jn 
bbis. in season, 560 young apple trees 
| all varieties, pears, grapes and rasp! 
| pond on farm, brook in pasture, 2 
painted and blinded, lawn and sha 
carriage house. Barn 9u x 40 wit! 
ice house and hennery. Barn clap 
| painted, all bnildings in first-class 
| mile to postoffice, stores, schools a 
144 miles to one depot 3 miles tu « 
Boston on main line B. & M. Price s} 


Q, 


Varieties 


S ‘ 





or . 
) ea 


IDDLESEX CO. STOCK FARM 
a or to Lease—20 miles from Bost 
miles to 3 stations 125 acres no 
nearly all tile drained, all worked 
cuts 90 to 100 tons hay, accommo 
head and 16 horses, (Have kept 


16 horses) manrion house. 18 ro 
cellar, furnace heat; barn 130 ft 
2506 tons each, Sheep shed 60 ft 
with boiler room. 2 set boilers 
connected ; wagor sheds, 2 work 
house 40x40, colt barn 50x: 
water sugges by windmill, t 
tank in barn of 6700 gallo 
orchard, 150 bbl. Gravenstie 
wins in 1897, besides other var 
trees, raspberries, currants, 
and Moore’s Early grapes, 200 
ings in fine repair, situated on h 
by beautiful elm and maple t 
walk to streetcars. Butter sells 
ties who cal! for it at 30 cts p tt 
make. 1200 bushels corn ’97, 
machinery are of the best and 
will be included (in sale only 
consists of 22 head. 5 horses, 4 


W 


f o7 


swine, 2 thoroughbred bulls. 
personal for about one fifth r 
will rent for one or three years wi | f 
buying for $1200 per year. Al! part 
J. A. WII 
178 Devonshire st 





MONEY MAKER. 220 acre f 2 
from Attleboro, one of the best mar 
State, and 30 from Boston. Farm is we 
large amount of weod and timber, 
most valuable cedar growth ready to cut.a yea 
sale of wood at $4.50 per cord is assured. 
lage land level, free from stone, al! w 
pee ot There isa retail milk rout 
quarts daily; yearly sales of milk amount t er 
$3600 ; been managed by present owner over 30 
years, losses from sales for last three years 
not exceed $15. Books open for 
With above mentioned is included 2 
3 horses, ali tools, vehicles and far: 
Ice pond on place. new ice house, f 
pice house, 10 finished rooms, another 
rented for $3.50 per month; st 
large carriage house, 2 other barns 
without question one of the best far: 
on the market today. The yearly milk a 
sales exceed $4000 and can be incr 


If you want a bargain look this up. We e 
inspection. Full hi a of 
J. A. WILLEY, Exclusive 


178 Devonsbire 


et 





4 MILES OUT.—7 acres land wit 
- property included. 1% miles 
Churches, Stations, ete. Soil a nic 
50 apple, pear, peach plum, cherry a 
Currants, raspbei ries, strawberries 
50 bbls. apples in season. Cottage 
ed rooms, in fine repair. new barn 
cellar can keep 5 head; 2 hen houses 
date 200 hens. 1 horse. cow, 2 pig 
2 seated carriage, top buggy, 
hay wagon, tip cart, sleigh, sled 
small farming tools. Price for al 


J. A. WILLEY, 


178 Devonshire Stret, B st 


ex} 
: 
, 


res 
y 


. 





Poultry Farms For Sale 





REEZY GILi. FHUIT AND POULT 
FARM, 27 acres well divide: 
asture, uear one of the best markets 
tate. Brick house, 10 rooms, painte 
places, wood house, barn, milk and 
greenhouse for early vegetables, Lot 
sashes, hennery fur 100 fowls. All bu 
| good condition, high, sightly and healthy 
| on; very nue neighborhood. Fine apy e 
| chard in bearing, 2 peach orchards of 3 
| 200 bearing; young orchard of apple 
| Plums just beginning to bear; 4 acre black 
| raspberries, strawberry bed, some curra 
} and blackberries; 150 choice grape vite 
| ‘ng finely. Ready sale for vegetable plants 
| @tavles of all hinds grown and readi 
| Owner having built up an establisheu trace 
| all products. Will include pots, « 
Yoxes, upwards of 1000; also stock a 
meaning horse. cow, fowls, and all farmi: 
| with fruit and vegetable route 
| free and clear; owner will sell $1800, * 
| Plenty shade, shrubbery and flower | 
|} South, village in sight. 


$3000 BUYS THIS 5-ACRE F. 


all new, elevated, beautifully situated 

| and good, applies and pears. Buildives 
vears, nouse has piazza and bay wi! 
clapboarded and painted. Electrics 

| 16 miles out. 

| 


4, i 


This prope rt 
4 


ARM, 
with house 6 rocms. 4 able 


MINUTES to steam car statio: 

electrics, 25 miles from Boston betwe 

of the best markets in Massachuse''s 
farm all cleared land, and in fine state 
tion. 8 room house an: stable, built 7 years, 

| rlety fruit; some 3000 strawberry p 

| springof’97. One cow, harness, | 

| and tools. Price $3200. 


i 





6)-ACRE FARM—40 apple, 20 pear, ! 
trees, best varieties, nice well, *} 

brook on place, 7 room house with s\ 
and poultry house. Price $1200, 20! 

| Boston. 


RAND FOR POULTRV AND GAR 
ING -5% acres with 240 ft. froutage 
fu gras , % plowed, balance not \ 
about 4 acres nearly level ; 65 fu | 
trees al bearing (40 Baldwins, © swe 
quince, 4 pear, 56 plum. 25 currant, Fine ! 
hen house 8x40; never failing we uttract 
mo’ ern house, one year old; parlor 4 . 
oak handsome fireplace and matte 
in Carolina pine and cypress; nails. | 
dining room have polished oak & 
| closet with glass doors in dining ro 
Holland shades an 2 straw mattines 
house; house warm and sunny, ce!!! 
} room has bowl, tub and closet; ope 
house fully heateo by furnace and “ 


tric light; heathy location. fine view 
American neighborhood; hydrant ue 
| fre. Half hour’s ride to Boston. 
J. A. WILLEY, 
178 Devonshire St. Boston 


“AUTOMATIC SWINGING HAMM 


A gentle pressure to the foot ' 
delightfully soothing, lengthwise | 
tion, without effort. 


A NATURAL FAN 


SOLID COMFORT. 
Delightfully 
and Deco 
Retres! 
Day 


as, Ho ea 


gr 





OCK COUCH 


Cool 
uxurious Breezy Ease. ?! . 
and Fascinating. Artistic 
tive, Strong and Durable. 
ing Zephyrs on @ Sultry 


| Perpetual, _healthy motion. 


| Hammock, a Bed, a Couch for P! oa child 


- 


lk 
' 





































































































































































































| Lawn. Prized by man, woman a 
| PRICES, $3.50 to 86.00. st 
R. CHRISTENSEN, 88 Chambers 5¢- 
Nzw YORK. _ 
Whether U » Sam 
hethe itory, we don't know ’ 
new E —, teste 408 P a fence (0 ever. 
zone. ItieOUR LICY you know -_ wie. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adriaa, 
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POULTRY. igree, as used in regards to plants, far | serving as anchors to hold the plant in What HOTELS. 
Ne ed True Economy-- less ; . : ports mother s | “ 7 SS OE 
Ev ————— - oes not 
=— The law of reproduction is thestrong-| There seems to be three distinct peri- wish to be | 2 
Dai son- 
Run-Out Poultry Farms. —y in getting. the most (est law of nature in vegetable life, so|ods of stages of life in strawberry Bees st aise 7 ransfer Hotel 
ontin out of your product. t t dren? What | r 0 
, niaces where hens have been In xetting the mosteream | much 80 that the parent plant often| growth. lst Plant growth, when all — at | cy JUST OPENED. 


ot a good many years in large num- 
. good deal of the natural food 
- has been picked out by success- 
‘yenerations of fowls. The best of 
.es and clover has been eaten out, 
wp gravel picked up, and some 


rs 
i 


—— 
the &! 








urest and most 
churnable form from a 
ven amount of milk. 
n making the most, sal- 
able, “sweet as a nut” 
kind of butter. Such 
economy results from the 
use of 


yields up its own individual life in or- 
der to produce and sustain its offspring, 
particularly so in the strawberry, under 
certain conditions. A look into its 
methods reveals two distinct and widely 
different ways. First, by seed as con- 
tained in a pulpy receptacle, known as 
the berry, composed mostly of water, 
holding in solution the nutriments 


SHARPLES CREAM 
SEPARATORS 
either Safety Hand or Little Giant. 


BRANCHES: . 
Elgin, _~ P. M. SHARPLES, necessary to form and perfect the seed. 
Dubuque, Iowa. West Chester, Pa. | One of the wise provisions of nature is 


the male and female principles, enabling 
changes of habit suited to conditions. 
A study of these things leads to im- 
preyements of varieties; neglect leads 























and the material will be succulent and 
highly relished. We have seen cats 
eat ensilage made from green corn 





oi of worms and insects are quite 
scarce 

such failures in the natural supply 
must be made good artificially or trouble 
will result. The chances are, too, that 
oid and erewded poultry premises are 
more or less affeced with germs of dis- 
ease, and they should be cleaned and 
-enovated and the ground planted, one 


ta time. | 
Ls | 


Why They Need Air. 


immer hen-house shou'd be as 
| airy as possible without giving | 
to hen thieves and | 


vantage 


ivy hen-house is always close 
hot weather, because the 

ead of sweating like human 
yvses show the effects of the 
thing much faster than ordi- 


tion to their size they use 
more air than a human being, 
circulation of 
un- 


ise With a poor 


ways uncomfortable and 


for them this season. 


Farming Out Eggs. 


fhe practice is becoming very com- 
unong noted poultry fanciers, of 
nvaging farmers to raise their fowls, | 
furnishing the eggs and paying either a 
stated price per grown chick, or paying 
, good round price for the best birds, | 
and giving the fowls outright to the) 
farmer to be sold for market poultry. 
famous breeder pays his egg | 
farmers ten cents apiece for every egg 
taken off their farms for his stock, also 
| price for the grown chickens. 
The profits of this kind of chicken 
ising are much greater than ordinary. 


s f our readers may be able to 
irrangements of this kind with 
rest large breeder. 
vain eggs for raising a farmer 

ible to convince the fancier of 

ibility and also of his skill in 

ng and raising a good per cent of 

ks, and giving them quick, vigorous 
ind healthy growth. Those who do 
well with the stock are retained year 
while the careless and unsuc- 


essful ones are dropped. 


after year, 








Making a Silo for Poaltry. 


| 

Farmers and poultrymen are partial | 

}vreen food in winter and some are | 

interested in ensilage. A subscriber | 
requests information on silos. 

We will lay down in brief form a few | 

s which will include the whole sub- 
na nutshell, as follows: 

\ silo is a barrel, tank, hogshead, 
pit x, or anything that will hold 
food. They can be bought ready 
» of any size. 

rhe larger the silo the better, and 
be suflticiently strong to resist 
great pressure 
The more pressure on the contents | 
e perfectly the air is excluded. 
ssed closely tobacco in| 
o much the better. 
clover, alfalfa, grass, 
pea vines, or anything may be put 
lo, but all materials must be 
lin firmly and then weighted. 
\ll materials must be as near ma- 
is possible; that is corn is used 
When the ears are about beginning to 
ind clover sut when in blos- 
» the blossoms turn brown. 


a ACeu 


t ' 
ust 


as as 


rn, bean 


is 


This is beeause very young plants con- 
much water. 

Everything that goes into the silo 

ut as fine as possible so as to 

The material will then be 

tor use for poultry in the winter 


rhe contents will keep for a year 
" more provided the pressure is suffi- 
lent to exclude the air. If the air en- 
ers fermentation will result. 
Cabbage and such watery sub- 
es are not suitable for ensilage. 
\ silo should be about 8x8 and 
feet deep, though it may be 
A barrel is too small, as the 
‘op and sides of the ensilage spoil first. 
To explain how to give pressure 
Ppose that s barrel is used. Have 
‘ead of the barrel a trifle smaller 
’ opening. Pack the contents 
the barrel, put on the loose head, 
‘hen put heavy stones on the head, 
more the better. Keep on filling in 
terial until the barrrel is full, | 
the head on and set a heavy a 


’ 


stan 





Vhen using the material always | 


iD the head (or top), and the con- | 
‘ets should be so closely packed as to 


rer) _—a . : 
“(tire picking out with some instru- | 


Ment, 

a. A silo four feet deep and 4x4 feet 
Will hold more material than will be 
Wanted, 

'S. It will prove the cheapest food 


that can be used, will provide a variety, 





the dry grain.—The Poultry Keeper. 


| turkey. 





stalks. They will readily conins. Ge to reverse. A mixture of the two prin- 


bulky food | ciples shown in plant life by stamens 
: a0 AR. AGRORERID GRORGD OUND | ang pistils, enables each to perform its 


| missions, accomplished by the pollen 
being deposited on the pistils and re- 
sulting in seed that contain embryo 
In an egg of 1000 grains, 600 belongs plants, embodying characteristic traits 





Poultry Notes, 





the energies are directed to building up 
structual requirements. 2d. The pro- 
duction of seed to adapt the species to 
conditions and environments. 3d. Re- 
production of i's own individuality or 
variety by runners. But the storing-up 
of vitality is continued from start to 
finish. Then its own roots die off as 
well as the foliage, leaving but the body 
in a state of comparative rest, although 
a circulation of sap is maintained by 
means of acouple of leaves from the 
centre of the crown. When these things 
are learned in connection with its epi- 
curean habits, the growing of ‘‘Big Ber- 
ries” and ‘Big Yields” becomes as easy 
as growing weeds.—Henry Snyder in 
Strawberry Culturist. 








APIARY. 


de 











to the white, 300 tothe yolk, and 100 0f both parents. Here is the law of | Introducing Unfertile Queens. 


to the shell. . 


_—— 


> <u 
Poultry manure, even to the farmer, strawberry. Second, means of repro- 


| heredity made manifest in a modified | 
‘form; not as strongly perhaps as in the 


ought to be worth half the cost of the ductions, namely the runner method. | 


grain that the fowls get. 


‘ always reproduce itself true to its char- 
; . dto young chicks acteristics, by means of the runners, 
it should be fine cracked or granulated, like producing like; except as condi- 
not the ordinary kind. It should be 


given along with plenty of sharp grit. 

A little powdered charcoal with the 
food is good for indigestion. The com- 
mon symptom of indigestion in fowls is 
bad breath. Loss of appetite is another 
sign. 


If cracked corn is fe 


assimilation of nutriments, and its re- 
sistance to exhaustion. Here comes in 
the command of infinity, to ‘dress and 
keep the garden.” ‘Be fruitful and 
multiply,” is obeyed far more in vege- 
table life than amongst mankind. 
is toward conditions such as poverty of 

Sometimes fowls will pull feathers land, want of water, (to dissolve nutri- 
in summer if closely confined. Mix ments), cold, (rendering the plant dor- 


powdered aloes with lard and spread | ™#®*), extreme heat, (destroying leaf, 


aronnd the bare places; they do not like tisenes), cultivation (7) (destroying the | fly, catch her and throw her into the 


the taste. natural root system), changing natural 
methods of growth and climatic condi- 

Douglas mixture is made with one | tions; nutriments (manures in an im- 
part sulphur, four parts copperas, add- proper state) and ways of applying 
ing about quarter of a pound of the two same, unfavorable environments, etc., 


to about a gallon of water. Put a all have a powerful effect in producing 


spoonful of this mixture into the water exhaustion by curtailing the powers of 


every day when the fowls seem to need assimilation, thus showing the import- 
a tonic. ance of understanding the details of life 
processes, and the condition conducive 


A variety originally good, or bad, will | 


tions are detrimental to its powers of| 


Un-| 


I find that when colonies have been | 
queenless three or more days, they are | 


ready to accept most any kind of a 
queen. Yet it is always more difficult 


want them 
to be 


happy, 


loving and 
able to 
withstand 
the ordinary illnesses of childhood? 
Any woman may insure the health of her 





health in a womanly way. The health of 
her children deprale almost entirely upon 
her general health, and particularly upon 
the health and strength of 

important organs that bear the burdens of 
maternity. A woman has no right to dis- 
regard her own health, comfort, ease and 
happiness, she certainly has less right to 


or an early death. That is what she does 


womanly organism. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
disorders of this description. _ It strength- 
ens and invigorates the sensitive organs 
concerned, and is the best preparation for 
the trials and dangers of maternity. It in- 


health of the child. 


the little new-comer. Many women who 
once bore children only to speedily lose 
them, are now mothers of healthy, robust 
children as the result of the use of this 
medicine. 





to introduce a virgin queen than it is a | 


fertile queen, especially if the former 
queen is more than three days old. 
Before I introduce a queen, [ find I 
can be more successful if the bees are 
first fumigated with tobacco. A large 


Proceed in the following way to intro- 


trance with a plantain leaf and intro- 
duce the smoke through the feed-hole 
at the top, and immediately let the 
queen in. I shake the queen out of the 
cage into the grass, and before she can 


hive as above stated, through the same 
hole the smoke is introduced into. Of 
course the hive is kept closed till the 


| 
| 


} 


| 


quantity of smoke need not be used. | 


duce a virgin queen: When the bees it. 
are all in for the night, close the en- | above forty-five degrees through the, 


Barbra A. Mudd, of Indian Creek, Mo., writes: 
“Tam very thankful for what Dr. Pierce's Fa- 
vorite Prescription di’ for me. I was all broken 
down from nervous prostration, but since taking | 
your medicine [I have had more relief than 


from all the doctors 


Your ‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion 


did me a world of good." 

Many women have told their experiences, 
and given their names, addresses and pho- 
tographs in Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense 


Medical Adviser. This book is free. A 
copy will be sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of 21 one-cent stamps to cover cost of 
mailing only Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
Buffalo, N. Y The ‘‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion "’ is for sale by all dealers and no hon- 


est man will urge a substitute. 














Nor did the temperature go 


winter. There will be no spring- 


dwindling here, and I can show as fine 
a lot of bees as can be found any- 
where in Massachusetts. 

If the winter problem had not played 
out, | should expect some of the ‘‘hot- 
bed” bee-men to pitch into me for ex- 
pressing sentiment like the above. But 
facts are facts, and the laugh is on my 
side, as my theory and experiments 
have proved a complete success.— Henry 


next morning, when the bees will push | Alley in Gleanings. 


the leaf from the entrance, and in the 


'course of a few days the queen will be 


This hot weather is hard on young to successful results, To understand | 


If there is not too much mois- the merits of selection, a view of the 
ture, the trouble is probably indigestion method of reproduction by plant growth 
caused by sour food orthe lack of sharp js useful. Start with the incipient layer 
grit. If the birds that die have enlarged plant on the runner; it draws its first 
livers, the difficulty is surely indiges- gsustenance from the parent plant by 
tion. means of the wiry extension called run- 


; ' ners, these secure dispersion, as well as 
Persons who have to give medicine o 


to chickens will find it convenient te 
remember that a teaspoonful hoids one 
fluid dram, a tablespoonful half a fluid 
ounce, which is equal to about sixty 
drops of water. A dose for a six weeks 
chicken is about the same as for a year 
old child. 


variety. 


| from its own ashes. 

Fortunate the man who can give his When the “youngster” is strong 
hens unlimited range in summer. His enough, or, rather the body is ripened 
feed bills will be light, ard his egg enough to start life on its own account 
supply will not fail, but just as the far-| the main roots are set forth by the effect 


+ & means of transference of the charac-| 


teristic traits of the seedling, otherwise | temperature is continuously maintained 
These traits are transferred | at a high point, say from 40 to 50 de- 
by some subtle process savoring of in-! grees. That is too much on the “hot- 
finite wisdom, and are unknown. All| bed” plan for me. 


the tendencies are passed over through | bees in winter quarters in the fall as 
the runner literally a Phenix rising | late as possible, o 


| 


| about the middle of December. 
other hand, I want to take them out on 


mer who wants to make all the milk he °f moisture, heat and ‘‘stored-up” vi-| 


can, finds it profitable to feed grain) tality. We know that vitality is stored 
along with his pasturage, so the modern nd ripened because a cutting taken at 
poultry keeper, who is in it for busi- this time is rootless, having but the 
ness, finds that it pays not to omit the| rudimentary form, yet it will develop 
regular rations, and to prepare them | itself without farther aid from the 
with some care even in summer with| parental stock, giving evidence that it 
free range. contains within its own body all the| 
| characteristics and powers of the varie- 
Pedigree in Strawberries. ty ready to be developed by conditions. | 

a Man’s province is merely to furnish the 

A great many are led astray by the conditions, otherwise “dress and keep” 
misconstruction of the word “pedigree.” intelligently. After sending the mane 
What is pedigree? Merely a record, | "0 downward and as they ripen or 
tracing back a line of ancestry, a fam- become fitted by structual development, 
ily descent, an historical record. As| airs or feeding organs are formed 


applied to strawberries fifty years would | ™Uch in the —— the main | 
cover the time of record, if such a rec- TOO'8 are; while from the crown more 








ord had been kept, and only lead back foliage is developing, (note the incipient 


head | layer plant, showing a leaf before the 
of the hne. The writer well remem- body is distinguishable) to perfect the 
bers the ‘‘furore” created by the first | °*P by exposing it to the effects of sun- | 
decided improvement, i. e., Wilson| light and heat, and contact with gases 
Albany. There was some little gain|f the atmosphere. 

in other seedlings at that time, barely! 4® the demand for increased amount 
enough to encourage experiment, but of nutriment ensues, the roots extend 
not enough to justify planting on alarge | 8e@rch of it, by branching out the so- 
scale. called ‘‘fibre,”’ and increasing the num- 


Foreign varieties were 


to our wild American berry at the 


found laying. All work of this kind | 


should be done after sunset so as to! 


As most beekeepers | 


introduce fertile | 


avoid robbing. 
understand how to 








Feeding Grain to Cows on 
Pasture, 


Prot. Henry, in his book upon «Feeds | 


and Feeding,” relates the result of an 


queens, I will not repeat the method | experiment made under the direction of 


here.— Henry Alley. 





About Wintering Bees. 


the Cornell station to ascertain the 
value of feeding cows with grain while 


lat pasture. 


‘Sixteen cows belonging to a New 


I have never been in favor of winter- York dairy farmer, which had been 
ing bees on the ‘‘hot-bed” plan ; that is, | lightly fed during the winter, were di- little book for only 15 cents. The author, Mrs 


I have not believed in keeping bees | vided into two lots of eight each. 


through the winter in a place where the 


I believe in placing 


winter has setin. Here that time is 


the approach of spring, and that with 
us is about the 20th of March. 
My objection to wintering bees in a 


|high temperature is that they cannot 


safely be pul on the summer stands in 
the 
averages as high outside as that in 
‘which the bees were wintered 
or 
months. 
a cold place works just the same on bees 
|as it does on tender vegetables grown 
under glass. 
| down go the plants. 
the summer stand too early, and down 
go the bees—spring dwindling. 
tested both the vegetable and the bee 
experiment, and know what I am talk- 
about. 


spring until the temperature 
in, 
in from four to _ five 
The change from a warm to 


kept 


Remove the glass and 
Place the bees on 


I have 


In the fall of 1896 I arranged, as an 


experiment only, a small place to win- 
ter bees in. 
feet long, and six wide, and five high. 
There is room for about thirty hives of 
bees if the winter-cases are removed. 
The wall on the west side 
six 
‘are double, the inner wall being only 
heavy building-paper, while the outside 
|is boarded and shingled. 
tried and) 2€F Of “‘hairs;” as the mechanical con-| qoypje roof to the building and ventila- 


The room is about ten 


is about 


inches thick. The other sides 


There is a 


proved unprofitable, only one gained | ‘itions exist, so will be the ease of root | tor opening to the south between the 


any notoriety, the ‘Haut Boy,” 
was insipid, pale, soft and hollow heart- 
ed, although it had size. Even it soon| 


disappeard. What effect these foreigt-| 


ers might have had in pollenizing our| and mineral constituents in solution 
|As water is the ‘‘vehicle,” they turn 


natives is unknown, but in all fruits) " : 
toward it invariably; if the supply is 


from seed, some of those seed have a} dis d a: if 
tendency toward improvement, in order | 4¢eP, the root trend is downward; 
the trend is upward, 


to adapt a apecies to environments and | Shallow and above, *P 
conditions. Even changing a so-called | which illustrates the advisability of 
species and evolution, a survival of the 
fittest. Cross breeding of varieties is 
commonly used to accomplish improve- 
ment, but this is only developing ten- 
dencies. Hybridizing is eometimes re- 
sorted to but being against the laws of 





but it, Preparation. The roots exhibit an in-| the two roofs; not much ventilation at 
|stinct that borders closely op human | ne pottom. 


Floor is the plain earth. 


intelligence. They always turn toward | no jast two years the bees were put in 
the supply of nutriment, i.e., vegetable | ,,ont the middle of December; every 
colony came out both years in fine con- 
dition though the first year there was 
no ventilation at the top of the building 
and a few combs moulded a little. 
year the bees were removed on the 9th 
‘day of March, and six days following 
deep soils, thus rendering the effect of... warm andsummer-like. I judged 
‘drought abortive. It is evident that if| that there were about two quarts of 
the penetrating points of the working idead bees in all, and every comb as 
‘roots are destroyed by any means | },icnt and clean a3 in the fall. Some of 
| whatsoever, the well-being of the plant | 4. colonies commenced to carry a pol- 
must seriously suffer, because of the) len inside of twenty-four hours —a fact 


This 


nature very little is accomplished except |inability to perform their functions; attesting the perfect way the bees had 


only the hairs are absorbents, other) 
portions acting merely as conduits, and | 


as curiosities or monstrosities. There- 
fore pedigree means a line of ancestry 
that has show a constant tendency 
toward improvement. As all the new 
varieties can only name their immediate 
parentage, even under the most careful | 
supervision, pedigree in strawberries | 
amount to but little. Now,as under 
the common method of selecting the 
largest berry for seed, the chances of 
accidental pollenization, renders ped- 








BROWN BESSIE, 

Hood Farm, winner of the 90 and | 

30 days’ tests at the World’s Fair, 

Chicago, 1893, made more butter 

ip a day, a week, a month, and 
Farm throughout the en 

the test, than any other cow. 

More of her blood in the Hood 

™m than in any 


Jerseys 


owred at) 





other. | tremes.. 


wintered. 


Now comes the point and the theory 


| I wish to emphasize upon. There was 
no such thing as an even temperature 
in the bee house during the two win- 
ters. I did not want such a thing to beso. 
| | wanted the temperature to vary inside 
as it did outside, only not to such ex- 


When it was at zero out- 


herd 
Young stock generally On) side, I found it at twenty degrees in- 
HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass| side, and that was just as I desired 








The 
test began May 23, and one lot was fed 
four quarts daily of a mixture of two 
parts cotton-seed meal by weight. The 


the same pasture. 
August 10 the pasture became poor, 


r certainly not until| and both lots were fed with green fod-| 
der corn until Sept. 9, when green mil- | 
On the | let was substituted for the corn, and 


this was changed to meadow grass Oct. 
1, and followed Oct. 15 with a generous 
quantity of pum; kins. Thus it will be 
seen that the lot without grain was well 
supplied with green fodder, much bet- 
ter than the cows of the average 
farmer. 


The test lasted twenty-two weeks, | 


and in that time the first lot had con- 
sumed 5,200 pounds more of grain and 
had given 4.931 pounds more milk than 
the other lot, or nearly a pound of milk 
for a pound of grain. They had also 
gained fifty-three pounds in weight per 
cow more than did those without grain, 
or 
pounds. The quality of the milk con- 
tained about the same. 

The next year there were six cows 
out of each lot remaining in the herd, 
and they were put in pasture without 
grain, and a record of their milk kept 
for six months. 
for those fed grain the previous year 
3,440 pounds of milk, against 2,960 
pounds per cow for the other lot, a gain 
of 480 pounds per cow, attributed en- 
tirely to the feed of the year previous. 
Prof. Roberts of the Cornell station said 
of this test, ‘It was plainly evident that 


the grain-fed two-year-olds and three- | 


year-clds developed into better animals 
than their stable mates which had no 
grain.’ 

Other experiments made where the 
cows were in what is called a luxuriant 
pasture, showed but little gain by grain 
feeding, for the grain as shown during 
the test did not repay the cost of the 
grain fed. Probably a test made upon 
a poor or scanty pasture would have 
shown even better results than it did in 
the test reported. There is also a gain 
in the improved quality of the manure 
heap from grain-fed stock, amounting 
according to our experiment station, to 
form one-half to one-third the cost of 
the grain in value.” 





In hot weather it is of 
utility to supply all grain feed in a 
light, bulky medium, so that it may be 


quickly and easily acted upon by the | 
digestive fluids and assimilation facili- | 


tated rather than hindered. To this 
end considerable bran should always 
be mixed with the heavier and more 
concentrated feeds of cotton-seed meal, 
corn meal, etc. It is well to have at 


least two-thirds of the bulk of the grain 
ration to consist of bran. Bran is ex- 


ceedingly light food and an admirable 
pi ives other food to the 


vehicle to 
stomach and avoid the evils of indiges- 
tion.—Practical Dairyman. 


does not | 


healthy, | 


laughter- | 
children who will take proper care of her | 
the delicate and | 


condemn her children to a life of suffering | 
if she neglects the health of her special | 


Prescription is an unfailing remedy for all | 


sures the well being of the mother and the | 
: Its use is a guarantee | 
of a bountiful supply of nourishment for | 


166 pounds as compared to 113) 


‘The average per cow 


highest | 


Hens 











| People living just outside cities and 

large towns can (owing to their near- 

| ness to markets,) make large profits 

in the poultry business. o other 

| occupation pays better or is easier to 

conduct. It can be successfully car- 

ried on by women or boys and girls 

rovided they have a knowledge of 

he right methods of management, 

feeding, etc. This may easily be 

gained by faithful study of that best 

| and most practical poultry paper, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 


Farm-Poultry 


It teaches how to make money raising 

ultry and eggs for market. It is edited 
4 practical poultry raisers, who tell their 
readers how to prevent and cure all poul- 
try diseases; aed ar to early laying 
maturity; make hens lay when prices are 
highest; build the best houses and yards; 
keep poultry free from vermin; hatch 
strong chickens in incubators; caponize 
and dress poultry for market. 

Published semi-monthly. 

Price, $1.00 a year; 50 conts for six months. 
Sample copy anda 25c, book, “A Living 
from Poultry,” sent for 12c, in stamps, 
I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 

Justom House St. BOSTON, MASS. 








'HERMEs S. HEYwoop, 


Purchasing Agent, 
21 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Estimates Furnished on Merchandise of 
Every Descrivtion. 





FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & C0 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS. 


RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


) MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
4A MANGE CURE WHICH BRATS THE WORL, 
Also Seeds of Ali Kinds 


| 


| 
| 


} 
| 
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CHEAP AND COOD 


CREAM SEPARATORS 





I have hundreds of second hand cream separa- 
tors forsale. All in perfect repair. Have built 
up the largest business in this linein the U. S., all 
by square methods. Write, stating exactly what 
you want. Ican save you money. 


_P. 0, Box 856, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—OR THE-— 


POOR MAN’S COW. 


For 15 cents. 


We have made arrangements with the publish 
ers to furnish our subscribers with this valuable 


Jones, is one who has made a success in this line 
and knows what she is talking about. She writes 
| in a concise, practical way, treating only of what 
| she has learned in her own experience, which har 
been a long and varied one, and covering fully the 
whole subject. Any of our ers who kee 
cows, wae r one or one hundred, will do wellt 
8 


book. Send fifteen cents to the Mas 


other lot had no grain, and all out in PLOUGHMAN Off *e, Boston Mass. 





| 


MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMER 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


| PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


° SEND FOR CIRCULARS. ° 
HOSELEY @ PRITCHARD MFG. 00., CLINTON, 10WA. 





| 
| 
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_ Owners of Farms 


| If You are desirous to 


"SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


| Your farm, WITH or WITHOUT privilege 


buying, now is the time to list them with us. w 


7 


| re constantly havi ng calis for such, and make : 
ecialty of FARM PROPERTY. Send ful) pa’ 
culars to 





MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 





| 

. FOR SALE of 26 cans 
2 extra fine horses 7 and 
j 8 years old, new wagons 
pung, ice-chest, cooler 
| sink, 3 sets small cans 
| 135 large cans some jars. Single harness, blan 
| kets, ete. Milk retailed for 6and 7c year around 
| nearly all family trade. 8 miles ot 


Boston. Apply to 
JAS. A. WILLEY, 
178 Devonshire St., Boston 


Less than 





_ See our Special Offer on 


the Eighth page. 


Rooms, Restaurant and Board, at Fessonable 
rates. 


157 & 159 E. 42 St,, -#NEW YORK CITY. 
CHAS. BECKMANN, Prop. 





WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


Hanover St., near Scollay 8q. 
Nearest of the large hotels to Union Statin, 
Steamers : 


, Dusiness and amusement centres. 
OOMS in the city for the 
and upward). 
in every room in the house. 


a 
Mite (LO. 
sasenn. hee been spent om the house, givi 
on ee, Dg 
od i > 
potrene every me ~ m provement and conven 
EUROPEAN PLAN. Thes 
faste at 


# cents and table d' hote 


pecial break- 
dinner at # 
cents are 


ous. 





C. A. JONES. 











RAILROADS. 





days at 7.00 P.M 
A.M., in time to connect with all early trains 





STONINGTON LINE 
TO NEW YORK. 


Express train leaves Park Square Station week 


-, arriving in New York at 7.00 


Steamers Maine and New Hampshire ip 


commission. 


Tickets and State Rooms secured at station Park 


Square, VA, and 3 Old State House, Boston. 


L. H. PALMER, Agent, Telephone No. 1840 
J. W. MILLER, 0. H. BRIGGS, 
President. Gen. Pas Agt 


Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851, 


COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1861 
Cas. A. HOWLAND WILLIAM H., Fay,@ 


President. Secretary 
CASH'FUND APRIL‘ 1, 1895, $625,000.00 


SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 


$370,000.00 
AMOUNT AT RISK, 834,575,348.00 


Losses paid during past year $36,024.48 


Dividends paid during past 
7a + £2 0 © $72,493.25 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
T YEAR. : 7 o 


PAS $30,000.00 








Dairying for Profit, 


| duce fruit of better qualit 
cranberries 
EDMUND HERSEY, Cedar Hedge Farm, 








IF YOUR CHICKENS 
heads and see wh 
DEATH aus tent 
100 


dosea postpaid. Book Free 


Oc. p 
D. J. LAMBERT, Box 312, Apponaug, R. I. 


Don'’ta 
look on 
as ‘Lide OlNT MENT wall 
SITE iehtcs the broods. 


«y 





CRANBERRY BOG FOR SALE. 


One of the best Cranberry Bogs in Plymouth 
County for sale. Located near the ocean and a 
railroad station, good stream of water through 


| it; easy to drain and can be constructed for 
|} about one half what it usually costs; plenty of 


vines growing on it in the natural state that pro- 
than most of the Cape 
For particulars apply to «* ««* 4 


Hingham, Mass. 





Dr. T. A. BLAND’ 


Boor, 
How to Get Well, 


AND 


How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOMBD 
DOCTOR BOOK out. 
Its advice is sound, 
sensible, safe. Rev. 
Dr. Miner said: “It 
rae | is a charming book, 
which cannot fail to 

do vast good.” Third edition, revised and tm- 
proved. Price only 1,00. For sale by 

MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 

178 DEVONSHIRE 8T., Boston. 
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THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profit 
A condensed practical encyclopedia of profitabig 


— By 25 practical Itrymen. P, 
Fi jacobs, — tile hemes Rankin, J. 4H. Drew 
enstedt andothers. Fully answers more 

5000 than 5,000 questions about poultry for 
profit. Carefully edited by H. W. Cok 
tingwood. A collection of the most valuable ar- 
ticles on poultry ever written. Starting with the 
question ‘‘What is an Egg?” It indicates the con- 
ditions for [am any | (be 

en. 


. 
Questions egg into a “ Business 
: Incubation, care of chicks, 
treatment ot diseases, selection and breeding, feed- 
ing and honsing, are discussed in a clear an simple 
manner. Two successful egg-farms are described 


Answer ed in detail. On one is a flock 


‘of 6oo hens that average 
In short, this is the best 


over 200 eggs each per year) 
book for a one love ™ the 
little American ben’’ that har ever been printed. 


Price in paper cover 40 centa. 


For Sale by Mass Plonghman, 
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Are you looking, not for the 
cheapest, but the best. . . 


WINDMILL 


in the market. Send for our 


catalogue of the . . .. . 
KS. 
i a 


ECLIPSE. and FAIRBAN 


Aa 


| 
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ESTIMATES GIVEN on com. 
plete outfits, and plans submitted. 


TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE. 


STEEL AND WoopEN TOWERS. 


CHAS. J. JACER CO., 
174 High St., Boston, Mass 
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‘his x 
ouge of the most successful experts it 


<arkey growing, 
stock, cad as essere of turkeys for mar: 


ket. 





How to e 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade- 


quate account of the turkey,—its devel. 
opment from 
breedi 
b n 

ing these beautiful and profitable birds 


the wild state to the variour 
and complete directions fo 
feeding, rearing and market. 


ne present book is an effort to fil) 
It is based upon the expert 


both as breeders of fancy 


The prize-winning papers out of neariy 


200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are ew 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from d 
the countr 
Branswick, chat the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in sack 
locality. 


fferent parts o! 
including Canada and New 


—_—— 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12me 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


Address Mass. Ploughman, Boston. 
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mr Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
the paper has been sent as well as the 
new direction. 





Ir is often the leisure time that counts 
for success. 





THE farmer of all men has a chance to 
raise a family to be proud of. His chil- 
dren ought to be a comfort in his old age- 





Don’t borrow unless you expect to 
lend. The lender has a moral mortgage 
on the borrower and will expect to take 
it out in favors. 





To put a mortgage on the farm is some- 
thing like taking the calf into the kitchen, 
it is likely to grow and drive the whole 
family out sometime. 





A MORTGAGE has a vigorous all the 
year round appetite and is never troubled 
with indigestion. It has eaten many &a 
man out of house and home. 





| der. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


—_—- 


A considerable extension of the weather 
service is to be made which will include 
the whole Caribbean Sea, a complete 
system being planned. Between ten and 
twelve new stations are to be organized, 
and reports, forecasts and warnings will 
be regularly issued from these stations 
and forwarded to Washington. Many 
tornadoes originate in this section, and in 
view of the large extension of commerce 
expected there in the near future, the in- 
formation thus gathered will prove val- 
uable, not only to the United States but to 
all nations. 

es 

The Germans are inclined to interfere 
in Philippine matters, but one move they 
made was promptly checkmated by Ad- 
miral Dewey. The insurgents obtained 
control of Subig Bay, which, with the ex- 
ception of Manila, is the chief harbor in 
the Philippines. The large island at the 
entrance, however, they were unable to 
obtain possession of. In their operations 
against it, the German warships inter- 
fered ‘in the interests of humanity,” ac- 
cording to the Germans. Hearing of 
this, Admiral Dewey at once sent a 
cruiser and gunboat, which shelled the 
island and quickly forced it to surren- 
The German warship immediately 
left,and the Americans are in full control 


positing their arms to be disposed of by 
the United States in the future. 

10. The American commissioners to 
recommend to their government that the 
arms of the soldiers be returned to them 
‘‘who so bravely defended them.” 

The territory referred to in section two 
includes nearly one-third of the province 
of Santiago, the largest of the six prov- 
inces into which the island is divided. It 
gives the United States control of the four 
good harbors, two on the southern coast, 
Santiago and Guantanamo, and two on the 
northern coast not quite as good. The 
surface of the province is much diversi- 
fied including high mountains and fertile 
valleys. The climate is generally agree- 
able, Yellow fever affects the seaboard 
during the hot season but more because of 
neglect of sanitation than for any other 
reason. Gold, copper, silver, gypsum, 
slate, jasper, marble, cedar, mahogany 
and ebony are products of this region. 

. es 

On entering the city of Santiago, the 
Americans found that the defences were 
very strong and there would have been a 
great loss of life had it been necessary to 
carry it by assault. The Spanish troops, 
some 25,000 in number, will be transport- 
ed in neutral vessels to Spain as soon as 
possible, probably within a month, and 
| the American troops either brought back 
to this country or sent away from the 


others will follow as soon as the full 
army expedition is ready to make a land- 
ing, when the attack will begin simul- 
taneously on land and sea. It is the 
general understanding that the navy will 
rely mainly on armored ships for the 
bombardment of San Juan, as the big 
battleships and monitors aftord the best 
means of offensive warfare, while their 
armor belts protect them from such fire 
as the San Juan batteries can bring to 
bear. The fortifications there are much 
like those of Santiago, with a Morro 
Castle at the entrance of the harbor and 
a number of lesser fortifications leading 
up to the city. These, however, are 
viewed with less awe since an examina- 
tion of the Morro batteries at Santiago 
has shown them to be antiquated and 
capable of little effective resistance. 

There will be practically no naval con- 
voys for the troops. The navy depart- 
ment has declared that they are unneces- 
sary, now that there is nota Spanish 
warship in the West Indies that dare 
thrust its bow outof port. The expedi- 
tion does not start from one point, but 
will be divided among several ports, thus 
preventing the tremendous congestion en- 
countered at Tampa in the effort to start 
the big fleet. There will be no effort 
made to get the ships away together, but 
the transports will be allowed to find 
their own way to *‘eir destination without 
concerted movements. 











Wit good crops of potatoes, hay and 
vegetables, and a fair yield of apples, the | 
wolf will stay some distance from the| 
door of New England this season. 


THERE is a middle course which makes | 
happiness, not only in such matters as | 





eating and drinking and the appetites but | pendently of each other, but it is hoped | 


in work, economy, pleasure, and all the | 
affairs of life. Be moderate. 


of this important island, thus frustrating 
both Spanish and German plans. The 
United States government will take no 


|actionon this German interference, pre- | 


ferring to let Admiral Dewey act out his 
own judgment in this matter. The in- 
surgents and Americans are acting inde- 


an agreement may be made when the 


coast to avoid the yellow fever. Santia- 
| go will be garrisoned, it is now planned, 
by troops considered proof against the 
fever. The refugees have returned to the 
|city but food supplies are exceedingly 
limited and there is a great deal of suffer- 
jing. The Red Cross agents with their 
supplies are doing what they can to alle- 
viate the distress and suffering and as the 


| 
+ 
*? 


| 


| It has been finally decided that none of 
|the troops who participated in the 
‘actual fighting before Santiago shall be 
‘employed on the Porto Rico expedition, 
|The men have suffered severely from 





‘hardships, the climate and from fevers, 
and are entitled to arest. In the second 


| Spaniards are expelled. The Americans 









YEW ENGLAND dairy $s py | , 
New ENGLAND dairy farmers are happy inforcements which have arrived and are | 


will be sent from this country, one line | to allow the soldiers who have been ex-| 
























































































with a good crop of hay and fairly good 
weather to harvest it. If some sort of a 
fair deal can be made with the milk con- 
tractors, little will be left to be desired. 


| 





Tue big hay crop this year will tempt too 


Selling hay is like drawing money out of 
the savings bank. The man who sells| 
hay and buys no grain, is skinning his | 
farm. 


already on the way, they will be able to 
effectively control the Philippines. 


communication with that port. 


a proclamation which provides in general 
|terms for the government of the pro- 


| vince of Santiago de Cuba, and is the first 
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Washington News. 


Fatalities in herds in some sections due 
to blackleg. has called considerable atten- 
tion to this disease of cattle and state and 
governmental measures are now on foot 
to systematically treat the disease with a 
view of eradicating or reducing it .to a 
minimum. ‘There seems to be little hope 
of successfully treating an apimal attacked 


\the whole grain shows that, in so far as 


actual nutriments are concerned, the 
maize is fully as nutritious as the wheat. 
The ash content of maize and its products 
is probably not quite so high as that of 
wheat, and there is, therefore, a slight 
deficiency of the mineral food employed 
in the nourishment of the body. 

In respect to its content of fat, Indian 
corn and its products easily take prece- 
dent of all the other cereals, with the ex- 
ception of hulled oats. In regard to the’ 
digestibility of Indian corn and wheat, it 
must be admitted that a larger amount of 
experience has accumulated with Indian 
corn than with wheat. The low price of 


. wheat in the last few years has, however, 


directed a considerable amount of atten- 
tion to the use of that cereal instead of 
Indian corn in the feeding of animals. 
The data which has been obtained in this 
country, secured from comparative feed- 
ng experiment, are not always uniform. 





with blackleg, but vaccination as a pre- 
ventive is now coming into general use 
and thuse who have tested this method 
speak in high terms of its effectiveness. 
The disease is caused by a minute bacte- 
rial plant, which is too small to be seen 
with the naked eye. being only one eight 
hundredth of an inchin length. The di- 
sease attacks cattle from six months to 
three years of age, generally selecting 
those in prime condition. The disease is 
communicated by contact, or through 


; spores which lie dormant on the ground 


where infected or dead animals have been, 
until an opportunity presents for them to 
enter the systems of unaffected animals 
passing over these spots. It is known 
that these spores may live over from one 
season to another. It is therefore impor- 
tant to isolate all infected cattle and to 
keep the balance of the herd away from 


way is now freely opened, plenty of food | place, it is deemed to be very bad practice | the infected field, not only at the time but 


during the succeeding season. As soon 


jare being well drilled, and with the re-| (>  teamers already preparing to open | posed to yellow fever to be brought in| 88 the disease makes its appearance, all 


| contact with those fresh from the United | unaffected cattle should be removed from 
On Tuesday President McKinley issued | States. ‘There is also still another reason, | the field in which it occurs. The Virginia 


|a purely military one. Ten thousand 
| Spanish troops are at Holguin, Manzanillo 
and other points within striking distance 


The middle of last week reports reached | document of the kind ever prepared by a of Santiago and might not lose an oppor- 
many farmers to sell part of their crop.| Washington of the appearance among the | president of the United States. The paper tunity to recover the ground lost at San- 


troops of the dreaded yellow fever, the | 


first cases being among the assistants of 
the quartermaster. 


| is not only an authorization and instruc- 
tion of Gen. Shafter for the government 


‘refugees who had sought protection | clamation to the people of the territory of 


'within the American lines, the almost| the intentions of the United States re- 


Let the boy take a load of produce to) ..nctant rain which flooded the trenches | garding them and their interests. It. 


town and see what he can do with it.| nore the soldiers were obliged to re-| marks the formal establishment of a new 
That is the way to put business into him. | main, and the many hardships necessarily | political power in Cuba and insures to 
Successful farming in New England is) | aured by the troops before Santiago, the people of the territory over which the 
becoming more and more a matter of good | afforded the right conditions for the power extends absolute security in the 


selling. 





THERE is more in a good garden than 
tbe dollars and cents saved. No exercise 
is so delightful as working on one’s own | 
land and taking care of one’s own crop, | 
and no fruit or vegetable tastes so good | 


as that of one’s own raising. 





Tats is the weather when the little, 
weed that could be hardly seen a few days 
ago and might have been destroyed with | 
a rake is already big enough to choke the 
crop, besides getiing ready to ripen a big 
crop of seeds. 








NOT every one can have an expensive 
mansion house with all the additions and 
ornaments, but every one can have plenty 
of shrubs, vines, flowers and trees, 
which make a cottage more attractive and 
homelike than an elegant. mansion bare of 
beautiful surroundings. 


| 





WHEN a man knows nothing more of 
farming than he has learned from hi 
father and grandfather, he is in just the 
condition when he thinks he knows it 
all. As soon as he gets really waked up 
by a few new ideas he realizes that he is 
only crossing the edge of the vast possi- 
bilities of farming. 





KEEP cool and steady. A man who is 
always flying off his wits and his temper 
has a hard time to get along with his 
family, his friends, and his hired help, 
and is considerably handicapped in his 
race for success. It is the steady going | 
fellows that get things done with the | 
least friction, and with the least chance | 
of failure. 








No wonder that the average farmer | 
does not get rich; the average yield of | 
potatoes in the United States is only from | 
sixty to ninety bushels. Many who fall 
below the average must grow at an actual 
loss, yet potatoes upon the whole, stand | 
near the head of the staple crops for | 
profit, but the big money is all made by | 
the experts who get from 200 to 500 
bushels per acre. 





NOTHING that the states have done in 
recent years has so improved the condi- | 
tions of rural life as the construction of | 
gocd roads. Where these have been| 
built the practical effect has been to) 
bring the farms nearer town. Teams can | 
travel more rapidly with heavy loads, and | 
bicycles work to a charm. Every New | 
England state needs more good roads, | 
and when free mail delivery is added, the | 
country will be a good deal nearer a par- 
adise that it isnow. Every farmer who 
meets his representative in congress or in 
state legislature this summer, should im- 
press upon him the fact that the farmers 
want these improvement. 








CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a 
blood or constitutional disease, and in order to 
cure it you must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall's Catarrh Cure fs not a quack medicine. 
It was prescribed by one of the best physicians 
in this country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scription. Itis composed of the best tonics 
known, combined with the best blood purifiers, 
acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
perfect combination of the two ingredients is 
what produces such wounderful results in 
curing Catarrah Send for testimonials, free. 

. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, 0. 
Sold by druggists, price T5c. 


|spread of the disease. 


It was at first 
hoped that the cases of fever might prove 
to be only malarial and those suffering 
from it were immediately isolated and 


| placed under the care of immune doctors 


and nurses provided for just such an 
emergency. It proved, however, to be 
yellow fever but in a comparatively mild 


exercise of their private rights and rela- 
tions as well as security to their persons 
and property. 

| President McKinley also has signed a 
| new tariff for Santiago which abolishes 
| the discriminative tariff now in operation 


| there, the rates for different countries at | 


|Cuban ports varying. The tariff has for 


, tiago if the place were left insufficiently 
|protected. Therefore Shafter’s entire 


The large number of | of the captured territory, but also a pro- | army is to be kept on guard on the high 





Experiment Station recommends that 
animals dead of the disease should be at 
once burned, or, if buried, put deeply in 
the ground, with the skin on and the 
grave wel) limed. The ground on which 
sick or dead animals have lain should be 
well limed 

Dr. Salmon of the Bureau of Animal 


hills in the rear of the town until the men | !odustry Department of Agriculture be- 
have stamped out the yellow fever. Then | lieves the practice of vaccination thor- 


they will take a turn at the Spaniards if| OUghly practicable and satisfactory, and | 
they can be found and it may be that | his Bureau is now preparing a vaccine | 


Shafter’s march will end at Havana. He and distributing itin limited quantities to 
will work as far from his base as possible | reliable parties who will report the results 
after his army is thoroughly refreshed, | to the Department. If entirely favorable 
hunting the enemy wherever they are| it is probable that active measure will be 


likely to be fonnd. 








APPROPRIATION or no appropriation 
the Massachusetts Cattle Commission 1s 
evidently bent upon enforcing the law so 
far as possible. Of course it is not practi- 


‘form, and it is hoped by the vigorous its basis the rates accorded products of | cable to continue quarantining cattle for 


measures adopted it may be stamped out. | Spain and applies them to all countries, | tuberculosis, but the rules which require 


Some three hundred cases have been re- 
ported and several deaths. Among those 
sick have been several of high rank, and 
the nurses and doctors have not escaped. 


| not even excepting the United States. 


Some hint as to the difficulties which 


|eattle to be testéd before being brought 
eo the state and those which require 
}annual examination of cattle by the rep- 
| resentatives of the local boards of health, 


Gen. Miles ordered Siboney, which had | await the United States in adjusting mat-| ajso the eftorts to suppress glanders and 
been used as headquarters for the sick | ters in Cuba after the war is over is given | other of the less contagious diseases ;— 


and wounded, to be at once burned, as it 
proved to be a veritable hot bed of yellow 
fever, only to be purified by fire. 


|by the attitude of the Cubans at the 
|present time. Complaint is made that 
| while they accept freely and gladly the 

rations provided by the American forces, 
| they are not anxious to assist in the work 


| all such branches of the work can be con- 
}tinued without much expense, and the 
‘commissioners seem determined to keep 
|on in these lines, doubtless in hopes that 
a future legislature may be less hostile or 


The appearance of yellow fever made it | of the campaign, and the feelings between | jess economical and will give them an 
necessary that the operations against | the two armies, once so cordial, have be- |appropriation which will enable them to 
Santiago be brought to as speedy an | come somewhat hostile. ‘The Cubans fully "resume in some measure their former plan 
end as possible, and General Miles had | €*pected to be allowed to enter Santiago | of campaign. It is evidently desirable, 


been given orders to push matters vigor- 
ously. The lines had been closely drawn 
around the city, there was no possible 
way of escape for the Spaniards cooped 
up within the fortifications, the Ameri- 
can army, greatly reinforced, lay waiting 
to attack the city, while the American 
squadron was in a position to throw their 
death-dealing shells into the city. Inside 
Santiago there was great suffering and 
privation, lack of food, ammunition and 
clothing; the water supply had been cut 


| off, many of the soldiers were deserting 


and discouraged, and many of the officers 
killed or seriously wounded. Desiring to 
avoid further suffering and great loss of 
life and property, General Shafter gave 
them every opportunity to surrender, but 
not until Thursday, July 14, did General 
Toral yield. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed on both sides who arranged the 
terms of surrender and at noon, Sunday, 
the American flag was raised with im- 
pressive ceremonies in the city of Santi- 
ago. 


The terms of surrender agreed upon by 
the commissioners were as follows :— 

1. All hostilities shall cease pending the 
agreement of final capitulation. 

2. The capitulation includes all the 


| Spanish forces and the surrender of all 
| war material within the prescribed limits. 


3. The transportation of the troops to 
Spain at the earliest possible moment, 
each force to be embarked at the nearest 
port. 

4. The Spanish officers shall retain their 
side arms and the enlisted men their per- 
sonal property. 

5. After the final capitulation the Span- 
ish forces shall assist in the removal of all 
obstructions to uavigation in Santiago 
harbor. 


6. After the final capitulation the com- 
manding officers shall furnish a complete 
inventory of all arms and munitions of 
war and a roster of all the soldiers in the 
district. 

7. The Spanish general shall be per- 
mitted to take the military archives and 
records with him. 

8. All guerillas and Spanish irregulars 
shall be permitted to remain in Cuba if 
they so elect, giving a parole that they 
will not again take up arms against the 
United States unless properly paroled. 

9. The Spanish forces shall be permitted 
to march out with all honors of war, de- 





| when it was surrendered and plunder it 
to their heart’s content, assuming control 
| there, but Gen. Shafter will not allow the 
| Cubans to enter the city nor the American 
| soldiers. Although Garcia was invited 
to the capitulation ceremonies he re- 
| fused, saying he hated the Spaniards and 

did not want to be where any of them 
were. 


The United States has no idea of resting 
in its aggressive movement against the 
possessions of Spain, now that Santiago 
has surrendered, and an expedition has 
been started this week against Porto 
Rico, Gen. Miles sailing from Siboney on 
| Thereday with artillery and troops on 


to be concentrated upon Porto Rico, the 
idea being to throw an overwhelming 
force upon the islands, and make the 
campaign as short a one as possible. The 
expedition is to comprise 30,000 men at 
the start, and it will be soon swelled to 
40,000 men, and, if necessary, to 70,000 
men, the equipment of the volunteer 
forces having now progressed so well as 
to warrant the statement that any num- 


| ber of men can be ready for service in 
| Porto Rico within a very short time. The 


jentire body of troops at Tampa will be 
| taken, including 13,000 men, among them 
a lot of heavy and light artillery, the ex- 
pedition to be particularly strong in ar- 
tillery. Gen. Miles will be in command 
of the expedition, with Gen. Brooke a 
warm personal friend, the senior officer, 
and upon the later will fall the responsi- 
bility for the execution of the details of 
his superior’s plans. The details of the 
expedition are kept secret, so as to pre- 
vent the Spaniards from gathering a large 
force at any point where it Is desired to 
land the troops. The navy will co-oper- 
ate with the army and some of Admiral 
Sampson's fleet have sailed with Gen. 
Miles so as to cover the debarkation of 
the troops on the Porto Rican coast. The 

















Stimulate the stomach, P es 
sour stomach, constipation, ills 


rouse the liver, cure bilious- 
etc. Price 2% cents. Sold by all druggists. 


ness, headache, dizziness, 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





/boardthe Yale. An army of 30,000 men is 


whatever may be thought about the 
tuberculosis test, that the other branches 
of the work should be continued and that 
the state, after spending three quarters of 
a million dollars on tuberculosis, should 
'be protected from a flood of diseased 
| cattle from the other states. Meanwhile, 
although no special appropriation has 
been made, the law that provides for the 
compensation of the members of the board 
is in force and they will be able to collect 
pay for their services. It seems rather 
: unlikely that the next legislature will care 
j}to resume a wholesale warfare against 
| tuberculosis, but it is to be hoped that 
| the whole question of regulation of con- 
| tagious diseases will be so arranged that 
| there will need be no guess work as to 
the policy to be pursued. Mouey enough 
| should be appropriated to carry out what 
| laws remain in force. 


| 
| 








| World Over. 


| —-Canadian trade has increased the past 


| fiseal year over $44,000,000. 


—Germans and Belgians are beating 
| the British in American markets. 


| —The defeat of the Australian federa- 
tion is a benefit to American trade. 


—Great Britain has beea seriously hurt 
by American competition in textiles. 


—There have been more shipping disas- 
ters off Australia and many lives lost. 


—Sculptor Brock has been commis- 
sioned to design a statue of Gladstone. 


—There is ascandal in the Canadian 
Government over the Klondike claims. 


—Several enormously productive new 
strikes have been made ia the Klondike. 


—Switzerland has prohibited the im- 
portation of American fresh or unpeeled 
dried fruit. 


—Zola has been again convicted, sen- 
tenced to a year in prison, and fined three 
thousand francs. 


—The Hawaiian government has con- 
tracted fora cable from San Diego to 
Japau via Honolulu. 


—The Irene incident is said to be but one 
of many indicating that Germany intends 
to obstruct and to provoke the United 
States at every possible opportunity rela- 
tive to the Philippines. 





| 
| 


| 


adopted by the government to induce 
vaccination wherever the disease makes 
its appearance. The mode of vaccination 
is comparatively simple and anyone in 
possession of a vaccination outfit costing 


four or five dollars, and having ordinary | 


intelligence can perform the operation for 
himself. 

The chemist of the Agricultural De- 
partment has just published a bulletin on 
the composition of corn fodder. 
tains more general information 
might be supposed from its title. 
immediate object of its preparation is to 
present it to the Third [International Con- 
gress of Applied Chemistry in Vienna. As 
is well known there is in all Europe much 
prejudice against the use of Indian corn 


than 


as a human food, and its value as a cattle | 


food, even, is not fully appreciated. The 
Department is availing itself of every 
opportunity to educate Europeans upon 
the highly advantageous qualities of this 


cereal, and it is believed that the summary | 


contained in this bulletin of our present 


knowledge of the subject will prove ad-| 


vantageous to the food consumers of 
Europe as well as a benefit to our grow- 


ers in the widening of foreign markets | 


for this great American crop. Maize is 
the most important crop cultivated in the 
United States. The average maize area 


The | 


In some instances it has been found that, 
‘pound for pound, wheat gave a slightly 
better result in feeding animals than did 
India corn, while in others the preference 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. - 


MIDDLESEX, as. 
PROBATE COURT, 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin. cre 
er persons interested j;, t). .... >. *4 
ELLEN A. BATCHELDER jate 
said County, deceased intestat» . 
REAS, @ petition has been pres, 
said Court to grant a lette; rt gee hg 


tion on the estate of said deceased +, a 

Baker, of Wayland, in the County 4 Misa 

without giving a surety on her bod “x, 
You are hereby cited to appear at 

Court to be held at Cambridge in s:\. ; — 


Middlesex, on the twenty sixt), 4 
A. D. 1898, at nine o'clock in the for ) 
show cause, if any you have. wh to 
should not be grante . 

And the petitioner is hereby aj;; 
public notice thereof, by publishing t 
once in each week, for three succes« 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH 4 \ “ 
published in Boston. the last put ss 
one day, at least, before said Court 

Witness. CHARLES J. McINTI)|:) ’ 
Judge of said Court, this first cay « " 
year one thousand eight hundred 7 
eight. 

8 H. FOLSOM 


Commonwealth of Massachus 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COUR 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, 
persons interested in the estate of 
late of Sudbury, in said County, 
EREAS, a certain instrumen: 
to be the last will and testam: 








P given by the experimenter to Indian 
corn. 


Experiments at the Minnesota Experi- | 


ment Station show the following result: 





Constituents Cracked wheat Cracked corn 
| DEY GARE... 0.00000 00+ BB 90 
Pith adanense eee cost 90 
| Ether extract............70 78 
| Crude fibre.......... one 48 
| Nitrogen, free extract....%3 94 


| 
| From these data it is seen that the wheat 
was slightly less digestible than the In- 
}dian corn. From a study of the data at 
| the Minnesota Station it may be stated 


that when corn and wheat are both sell- | 


ing at fifty cents 4 bushel, the fifty cents 
| will purchase the same amount of digest- 
| ible dry matter in both instances. 
| quantity of heat generated by the food in 
each case is almost exactly the same. 
The result of these experiments therefore, 
_is to establish with certainty that the di- 
| gestible coefficient of Indian corn is not 
| inferior, but if anything superior to that 
of wheat. 
| In experiments made at the Ohio State 
| University, it was found that a bushel of 
wheat produced 13.7 pounds of pork, 
| while a bushel of corn made 12.3 pounds. 
When the difference in weight between 
a bushel of wheat and a bushel of corn is 
considered it is seen that there is no ap- 
preciable difference. 

The data gathered and the analysis 
made by the department point out clearly 
that the entire stalk or by-products, in- 
cluding the cob, which latter has been 


considered by farmers as valuable as so | 


much sawdust possess u high nutritive 
value if properly prepared and fed. 
When fodder is fed coarse, without pre- 
paration a large percentage is wasted, the 
the cattle eating little except the blades, 
but where finely shredded, as is the prac- 
_tice now in many sections, not only a 
largely increase food supply is consumed 
but the manureis more valuable and in 
much better condition for spreading. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 


It con- | 





Read and Run. 


—The visible supply of sugar is ex- 
hausted. 


—A parasite is said to be killing fish in 
| Vermont. 


—The last day of bond subscriptions 
beat all records. 


—TheCocheco print cloth mills are to 
close next week. 


| There are jgreat possibilities in the 
Cuban fruit trade. 


—Michigan people are 


| planning to emi- 
| grate to Maryland. 


—There is a movement for another cur- 
'tailment at Fall River. 


—The Pitman hosiery mills at Laconia 
have closed for a week. 


for the ten years ending December 31, | 


1897, was over 75,000,000 acres, and the 
average production of maize for the same 
period was 1,844,000,000 bushels 
annum. Maize is not only valuable for 


the grain which it produces, but the fod- | 


der, stalk or stover has a high commer- 
cial value as feed and for other purposes. 


Although wasteful methods obtain in its | 


disposition in the newer parts of the 


country, in the older parts the fodder is | 


now carefully preserved and found to be 


per 


—The Millbury cotton mills are to close 
| for an indefinite period. 


—Companies are being formed to oper- 
ate lead and zinc mines in Missouri. 


| —Four vessels carrying stores to Klon- 
| dike are reported lost in a hurricane. 


—Professor Beals of the University of 
| Washington has been killed at Seattle. 


| 
| -—The mining expert, Dr. Beard was 
buried by a snowslide near Valdes glacier. 


nearly equally valuable with the grain | 


when prepared and fed in the proper 
manner. The bulletin relates the results 
of some of the extensive chemical exam- 
inations which have been made by the 
Department chemists on the composition 
of Indian corn in its entirety and espe- 
cially in relation to some of its principal 
products. The Department chemist, Dr. 
Wiley, comments on the fact that Indian 
corn is not considered in Europe fit for 
the manufacture of bread for the use of 
man. This prejudice seems quite baseless 
when it is considered to what extensive 
use this material is put for bread mak- 
ing in this country, and the highly 
nutritive properties which it pos- 
sesses. With a diet of Indian corn 
bread and pork, the workmen of this 
country are capable of enduring the 
greatest fatigue and performing the great- 
est amount of physical labor. Hog and 
hominy is a by-word, especially in the 
South. The high nutritive value of In- 
dian corn bread was well illustrated in a 
marked degree in the military service 
during the civil war between the States. 
Both experience and chemical analysis 
show that there is little, if any, difference 
between the nutritive properties of bread 
made from wheat and that from the 
whole Indian corn, deprived only of the 
coarsest parts of the bran. There is a 
widespread opinion that the products of 
Indian corn are less digestible and less 
nutritious than those from wheat. This 
opinion, Dr. Wiley contends, has no jus- 
tification either from chemical composi- 


tion of the two classes of bodies or from | 
recorded digestive and nutritive experi- | 


ments. 





A study of the analytical data of 


| —The Red Cross agents about Sentiago 
have relieved many refugees from starva- 
| tion. 

| —The effort to form a print cloth pocl 
at Fall River will probably result in a 
failure. 


—The First New York Volunteers 
| have been ordered to Hawaii for military 
| Service. 

| 
—The statistics showing gains in our 
exports to China exceed that of all other 
| countries. 

| ane . 
| -—The price of wheat is lower on the 
| Chicago Produce Exchange, while corn 
exhibits some strength. 

| Barcelona, on the coast of Spain, is 
| panic-stricken by fear of bombardment by 
| Watson’s Eastern squadron. 


| —The surgeon general of the Marine 
Hospital service asserts that there is no 
yellow fever in this country. 


—The rumor that part of Camara’s fleet 
| will be sent againstithe United States coast 
is considered absurd in Washington. 


—Several of the Powers are said to 
| have hinted to Spain that negotiations for 
peace ought to be begun immediately. 


—The London Chronicle says that Spain 
probably will be reduced from her techni- 
cal status of a great Power when the war 
is over. 


—Tho Colorado Midland has been held 
responsible for the damage caused by the 
collision with a Denver & Rio Grande 
train in which twenty persons were 
killed. 








| DIGESTION COEFFICIENTS OF WHEAT AND CORN, 


The | 


deceased has been presented to said 
renete, by Alfred's. Hudson and | 
alker, who pray that letters 


|may be issued to them, the executy wh 
| named, without giving a surety on ] 
bond. 


You are hereby cited to appear at 
| Court to be held at Cambridge, in s4 
| Middlesex. on the twenty-sixth day 
| A. D. 1898, at nine o’clock in thy 
to show cause, if any you have, why 
| should not be granted. ; 
And said petitioners are hereby direc: 
public notice thereof by publishing t) 
| once in each week, for three successive weeks 
| the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hey . 
| pudlished in Boston, the last publicat 
| one day, at least, before said Court, a 
| ing, post paid, or delivering a copy of | 
tion to ali known persons interested jy : 
| seven days at least before said Court ; 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE. Feonire 
| Judge of said Court, this thirtieth day of Jone’ 
ip the year one thousand eight hu 
ninety-eight. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Re 





——s 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLE#EX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT 


Vy HEREAS, LOUIS DINSMORE HoLW 4% 
of Framingham, in said County, by Ira p 
Forbes his next friend, has presetited to said 


| Court, a petition praying that his name na 
changed to that of Louis Dinsmore 
Ful er for the reasons therein set fort 

All persons are hereby cited to apr. 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridg 
County of Middlesex, on the twenty-sixt y 
July A. D. 1898, at nine o’clock in the fore 
to show cause, if any they have, why t 
should not be granted. ; 

Aid said petitioner is hereby directed to ¢ 
public notice thereof, by publishing this ei 
once in each week, for three successive wee 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a4 pews 
4 published in Boston, the last pu t 
to be one day at least, before said Court 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Fs 
Judge of said Court, this first day of 
}in the — one thousand eight hu 
| ninety- eight. 
| 


e 


8S. H. Fouisom, Register 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
WH SRE. ARTHUR HERBERT CARTER 
| of Cambridge, in said County, has sent 
'ed to said Court, a petition praying that his 
| hame may be changed to that of Arthur Herbert 
| McIntosh for the reasons therein set forth. 
| All personsare hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambriye, in said 
| County of Middlesex, on the sixth day of sep 
| tember A.D. 1898, atnine o'ciock in the | 
noon, to show cause. if any they have, why the 
| Same should not be granted. ; 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
| public notice thereof by publishing this citatior 
} Once in each week. for three successive weeks, 
}in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a jews 
| paper published in Boston the last pubiicati 
to be one day. at least,before said | t 
| Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
| Judge of said Court, this eleventh day cf July, 
| in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
| ninety-eight. 
8. H. Fosom, Register. 


OSTON 
Das AINE 
RAILROAD 


AND 

- Excursion Tickets 
‘are now on sale to al! prin- 
‘cipal points in New Eng- 
‘land, Canada and Mari- 
'time Provinces, The Adi- 
‘rrondacks and the Sea- 
‘shore, Lake and Moun- 
‘tain Resorts. 





Summer tour book giving comp.cte 
list of tours, hotel and board- 
ing house lists, valu 
maps, etc, will 
mailed free to- 
gether with a catalogue ot | 
illustrated descriptive }ul- 
phlets covering the var'- 
ous vacation section 
of New England. 


Address Passenger Departs 
BGM R.A. 0 


For Tickets and ii; ile 
tion apply to City Jiket 
Office, 322 Washing! Soe 
Boston and at Union 9 
tion. 

D. J. Flanders, 
Agent. 


General Passenger and Ticke! 


Dr. BRADFORD'S regulator bas 
happiness to hundreds of wom 
single failure; positively safe 
relieved in 6 days; price $2. DK 
CO., Room 4, 54 West TWent) 


York 


RUPTURE 


CURED AT HOME. WRITE FOR FREE PY" 
8. J. SHERMAN, Specialist, 20 E. 420 > 


— 





WANTED--Reliable men 
to represent the 


or women ; 
in their 


Mass. Ploughman 
own and adjoining tow! 
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OUR HOMES. 


LIFE’S H ARMONY. 
that in Pisa’s old cathedral 
irsh and loud 
onderous doors, shrill tones, the 


urmur of the crowd 
up, softened, harmonized, and 


ofty dome, 
wek in one great wave of music 
». 4 dream of home. 
exh notes in life's mingled music, 
ind the woe, 
that almost snaps the quivering 
reves us 80O.— 


r-arebing dome of perfect wis- 


wwe, shall be 
ended in divinest marvel 
«s melody 
—M. L. Upton, 





THE EXPERIENCES OF A SPY. 


Oraeé 


ils He Passed Through. 


EN. GRANT AND CATE- 


} EN. KIRBY SMITH, 


tirst sergeant in Co. D. 7th 
nia, in the spring of 1863. I 
f the thousands of soldiers un- 
nd Sherman fighting our way 


toward Vicksburg. There 
ishes and engagements every 
t that time. Gen. Pemberton 
son, Miss., fifty miles east 
with a force of over 
vas being daily reinforced. 
rmv entered Grand Gulf 
(ren. Sherman was 
men to moke a 
wainst Haines Bluff to 
ntederates to detach troops 

mn 8s force, 
planned to face the two 
irmies in detail and defeat 
they could unite against 
wished to know a lot of facts 
onfederate fortifications in 
of the Red Rock ridge, and the 


lohnston’s reinforcements. 
necessary, and at that time 

illed upon to do spy service. 
done a little spy work in the 
Gibson campaign, but this job in 
ston’s camp, Col. Raymond told 
was about the most dangerous that 
spy could undertake. The two 
armies were almost ready to fight 
ther any day, and all the camps 
unusually watchful of unknown 


Col. Raymond said he 
twenty young men who had 
ind who would go into the 


nes, ready to die, if necessary, 

m it whimpering or divulging of 
He also informed me that sev- 
nfederate spies had been recently 
Corinth, and that the enemy 
surely retaliate on federal 


’ ; 
1 4 


viven two hours to think the 
nover. Il was left in a room 
illowed to speak to any of my 


tess | almost perspired blood as 

e alone that lovely May morn- 

ud thought over the horrible risk 
going to take. But I agreed to 


Raymond told me that Gen. 
ut wished to talk with the men who 
vo as spies. The colonel led us 

iif a mile away to a dilapidated 
where Grant made his temporary 
Gen. Grant left a table 

{maps and drawings, and came to 

with us im the yard. He ex- 

that we had been chosen be- 

of our reputation for coolness, 

nd daring. He told us that if 

fus had any hesitancy or doubt of 
rage in engaging in the spy 

na region and at a time when 
would be summarily hanged if 
‘lght, that one should decline the ser- 


larters. 


then and there. 
it afternoon each of us was in- 
ed in the particular information 


Was to get, and the respective part 
to play as a civilian in the 
inp. 
was given the task of observing 
topographical facts and seeing 
lery Gen. Johnston’s army 
| was instructed to be a deaf- 
the surgeon on Gen. Grierson’s 


Was 


been the head of a deaf and 

ool at Cleveland, and he spent 

iours in drilling me as a 

Was to go over to Jackson with a 
full of shoe blacking, shav- 

- ‘ip, paper collars, and no- 
‘rently earning my _ liveli- 


hy my wares to confederate 

\ pencil and slate were my 
mmunication. 

‘tarted out from the Grand Galf 

On the night of May 5. I knew 

‘T would be suspected of being a 

‘nd that the Jeast indication that 


_;, “ering was at all good would for- 
my te, 


| was 


Within the enemy’s lines hy 
ithe next day. I ate under a cow- 
. - While the rain drizzled down. 
_in the afternoon I was going along a 
m ‘rv \ hamlet known as Griggs- 
ete irda troop of cavalry com- 
wn the road behind me. I put 
‘nk expression and trudged 
iny black satchel over my 


4 


ny wit 
' 


*utenant rode up to me and 
ere! where are you going?” 
lume to prepare myself for 
started as if at the ap- 
' the horse under my eyes, 
vacantly up at the cavalry- 
ed his question. In a 
my pocket slate out, and 
The irteously to the officer. 
in the troop laughed and 
*ad—n fool dammy.” 
‘enant wrote on my slate, 
you, and where are you go- 


I 
and thar that | was Daniel Freeman 
Several Was peddling for a living. 
Was ¢, ii thé troops remarked that | 
dam) 8h to waste time on such a| 
pe Mutton-head a3 I, for I’d be 
and the troops gal- 


? 
} 


Oped ayn BOW» 
JE away 


an camp of fully 1,000 confed- 
Y Dress nin the valley. I knew that 
nee would be reported at head- 

by the cavalrymen, and it 

camp if I 


8 
erate, 


Oly to go past a 


the wall, while I knew that some test 


, tent. 


| were really seeking trade. I was 
‘stopped by a sentinel about the camp. 
_l wrote for him my name and business 
)on my slate. He growled something 
;about lunk-head dummies wanderi 
| about in war time, and catching me by 
the coat sleeve, led me to the officer of 
the guard. The sentinel explained that 
| 1 was deaf and dumb, and went away. 
| The officer had evidently known that 
the role of dammy was not uncommon 
| with up-to-date spies. ‘Stand over 
_there a second till I finish this,” said he 
to me in the most artful, off-hand, easy 
manner. 

My knees did move slightly, and I 
almost stepped a foot. 

| But I caught myself while the cold 
chills chased up and down my spine at 
my almost forgetfulness, and [ resolved 
not to risk my neck so easily again. 

‘Your hand is bloody,” said he, 
turning carelessly to me. I stood like 
a post, looking vacantly at him. 

Some of the cavalrymen I had seen 
on the road came in, and I knew from 
the expression on the officer of the 
guard’s face that I was to be tested for 
my deafness. I stood indifferent to my 
environment, looking at a picture on 


An officer came forward and said: 
“This poor mute looks tired. It’s a 
shame to keep him here.” Then turn- 
ing to me he smilingly said, ‘‘Are you 


ng | hungry?” 


It was a pretty ruse, but I simply 
stared at his epaulets. 

Then they tried to make me pale, and 
it was a frightful test. 

I was given a seat while Gen. Smith 
turned to other business, apparently 
forgetfal of me. The other officers sat 
near meand smoked and chatted. Pres- 
ently they began talking about some 
new orders that had been issued to hang 
every federal spy immediately upon 
conviction. They talked about how 
two spies that had been hanged two 
days previously, had acted as they 
squirmed in death, and how the officers 
were looking for more spies to hang on 
the same spot. My brain was in a 
whirl. Everything swam before my 
eyes, but I sat with my face turned up 
to the military diagrams and the rules 
of camp on the tent wall before me. 

More whispering followed. I wrote 
on my slate: ‘Il am hungry and tired. 
Why do you keep me here?” 

A colonel wrote: ‘We think you 





of my hearing was being prepared at | 
my rear. 


Suddenly one of the cavalrymen. 


drew his sword and shouted: ««G——d 
d——n this Yankee; I’ve a good mind | 
to put him to the wall right here!” 


. " 
‘«Stab the ——” cried another. 


Fancy how you would feel to hear 
such words shouted in your ears by a/ 
great, burly and armed cavalry nan in 
an enemy’s camp. Il can’t describe my 
feelings, but I never blinked. I stood 
scrutinizing the print picture on the 
wall. 

| knew that my every muscle and 
nerve was being watched by every one 
in the apartment. The least twitch or 
turn of the head would have betrayed 
me. 

‘‘He’s about as dumb as they make 
‘em,’ said the ofllcer of the guard,when 
it was seen how oblivious I was to all | 
their tests of my hearing. ‘‘Isn’t it 
strange that such a poor cuss should go! 
peddling around the lines of warfare? | 

le’ll get over the Yank lines and it’il 
go hard with him some of these days.” 

Il was dismissed. I went peddling 
about the camp, all the time keeping 
my eyes open for topographical and 
armament information. 

Two days later I was seven miles 
farther in the enemy’s country. I had 
met hundreds of confederate soldiers 
on the way, but the fact that I had 
passed an outlying camp all right was | 
an indication that I was a genuine fool 
dummy. 

I got a mass of information and had 
hourly simple tests of my hearing, or 
rather my non-hearing faculty. 

I was almost on the verge of nervous 
prostration from the strain of ceaseless 
precaution I had to exercise, lest I re- 
veal my hearing. 

I was standing in the door of a 
shanty cook-house in a camp, and with- 
out a moment’s warning down came 
about five gallons of cold water over 
my head and shoulders. I shudder now 
when I think how near I came to cuss- 
ing the oonfederate soldiers who stood | 
about to watch me. 

Instead of saying a word I gurgled a 
lot of inharmonious sounds of fright,and 
looked the more like a thing of wood. | 

In another camp I was squatting on 
the ground, mechanically showing my | 
soaps and tobaccos, and playing deaf 
to the thousand and one questions art- 
fully put to me, when I saw by a| 
soldier’s eye that some test of my hear- | 
ing was to be made. 

That moment I heard the click of a 
pistol being brought to cock. The! 
weapon was discharged within three| 
inches of my ear. 

I never had to hold myself together 
more than then. I slowly turned my) 
head and looked inquiringly about at) 
the smoke of the discharge. 

When I reached Gen. Jobnston’s main | 
camp about Jackson, I knew that craciai | 
tests would be made. I had by that | 
time gained nearly all the information [| 
wished for Gen. Grant, and my plans | 
were how to get back to the federal 
lines. 


I slept in a barn one night, remote | 
from any camp, where I could have at) 
least partial peace from the fear of sol- | 
diers watching to entrap me to my death. | 
It was marvelous that I was not stark } 
mad by that time. The next morning | 
as | was getting out of the barn I saw} 
several infantry soldiers out foraging. | 
My actions had roused their suspicions. | 

I wrote on my slate that I was a con- 
federate peddler named Freeman, on 
my way to Jackson to get new goods 
for selling to the boys in gray. 

«Oh, that won’t do,” said one of the 
soldiers. ‘‘I bet he’s another Yank 
spy.” 

Then I learned from the conversation 
of my captors that two of the spies sent 
out from Grand Gulf at the time I was 
had been caught and hanged two days 
previously. 

Try and imagine what my thoughts 
were a3 the soldiers marched me across 
a cotton field to the headquarters. In 
my four years of warfare that was the 
nearest I ever saw death before me. It 
seemed perfectly hopeless to brave out 
the ordeal | would have to undergo in 
the enemy’s lines without a pass in my | 
pocket and no one to vouch for me. 

I was taken to Gen. Kirby Smith’s 
The general had been informed 
that I had been arrested without a pass, 
and that | was suspected of being a spy 
in the guise of a deaf and dumb peddler. | 

Gen. Smith said nothing. 

Two or three officers in his tent went | 
and whispered to him. I knew they | 
were devising schemes (o catch me if [| 
were a spy in disguise. 

I pulled myself together and looked 
absently about as if I had never seen 
the interior of a tent in time of warfare. 
I knew that I was thoroughly suspected 
by all present. 

One of the offleers wrote me a message 
on a bit of paper. While I was writing 
an answer the man started and ejaculated 
**Look out!” 

I wonder now that my hand did not 
start involuntarily. The officers and 
others were looking at it closely. 

For some minutes there was a conver- 
sation on my slate concerning why I 
had no pass in the confederate line, 
whence I came and where I was going. 
I could see it was all done to disarm 
me of any fear I had. 


| 








are deceiving us. If you are, it will be 
death to you.” He watched my face as 
as | read the lines. 

I wrote in reply: ‘I have a very 
hard time getting a living in this war. 
I am with the confeds with all my soul. 
Please may I go.” 

In an hour I was taken to a shanty- 


and there varied with patches of scarlet 


RACING A PRAIRIE FIRE. 


BY HERBERT MOONEY. 


We were a very merry party as we 
bundled into the train at Omaha to con- 
tinue our journey to California. In the 
days already spent on the road from 
New York each one had time to make 
his neighbor’s acquaintance, and know 
as much about his affairs as if he had 
known him for years. 

At the period of which I am writing, 
one going to San Francisco by train was 
the hero of a thousand possible adven- 
tures. If in winter, the train might be 
snowed up or disappear in a drift, a 
hundred miles from any station, on the 
bleak prairie. 

Summer, again, had its own peculiar 
dangers. We might be stopped and 
overturned by a countless herd of buffa- 
loes, or the Indians might take it into 
their heads to tear up the rails. Besides 
this, toward the end of a dry, hot sum- 
mer, there was the chance of a prairie 
fire. 
ing to write presently. 

Away on either side, as far as the eye 
could reach, the prairie rolled in billows 
like the ocean—here a yellowish green, 


until it met the blue sky in the purple 
of some far-off dreamy bluff. Now a 
herd of antelope would start off, and go 
bounding over the tall, rank grass fol- 
lowed by the whip-like report of the 





like affair and lockedin. A young man 
in federal uniform was lying on the 
floor when I entered. He rose, and) 
looking at me, said, “My goodness gra- 
cious, have they got you, too?” 

I looked vacantly at him. 
that | was mute. 

Then the stranger laughed and said: 
“Oh, it won’t do you any good to keep 
that trick up longer. We're going to 
die together as Union spies, and why 
not be resigned to it. 1 was caught! 
day before yesterday, and I’ve been | 
sentenced to be hanged. Now they’!l | 
wait for you to go with me. Ha, ha, | 
we'll show the Rebs how Yankee boys | 
boys can die game, won’t we?” 

It was a trying moment, and I did 
want to open my heart and mouth to 
such a jolly federal man, while my case 
seemed pretty hopeless, I could not 
tell what opinion the man at Gen. 
Smith’s headquarters had formed of my 
actions. 

I wrote on my slate that I was a 
mute, and that it was useless vo try to 
communicate with me except by signs 
or writing. But the stranger talked 
right along, and tried to appeal to my 
love for the Union cause. He would 
suddenly fling a very natural question 
at me. 

Worn out and helpless as I was, I 
dared not doze even for a second that | 
night. I knew my companion was, 
feigning sleep also. 

Along in the middle of the night when | 
I was purposely breathing deep and 
regularly, | was all attention, but stil 
breathing deep. I hearda pistol drawn | 
from its holster. Crash, bang! The | 
weapon was fired an inch above my | 
face. It seemed as if lightning bad) 
struck me. 

At the same moment a dark lantern | 


| wrote | 





| was flashed in my face and my counte-| into the sombre clouds on the northern 


nance studied. 

I slowly opened my eyes at the light | 
and rolled over as if to go to sleep. 

The pseudo Union soldier went out 
with the confederates. I could hear 
them whispering about me and what 
reason there was to suspect me &s & spy. 

At seven o’clock the pext morning I 
was led to the cook tent and given a 
meal. My satchel was restored to me. 
A colonel came and shook me by the 
hand. He looked over my remaining 
soaps, etc., and bought a little. Then, 
turning to me he asked: ‘How much 
are these?” I believe my lower jaw 
did move. I was caught off my guard 
for atrice. But I never spoke, and the 
colone] was not looking at my face. 

He wrote me a pass in the lines about 
Jackson, and just as he handed it to me 
he turned and said: ‘Let me see that | 
again.” My hand almost moved to obey | 
such an agreeable gentleman, but in- 
instantly I folded the paper and started 
on my way out of camp knowing that I 
was watched covertly by scores of eyes. 

That day I replenished my satchel in 
Jackson, and started back by a circuit- 
ous road toward the federal lines. I 
had no further bother from the confed- 
erates, and my gifts of tobacco to several 
oflicers whom I met made me friends. 

I reached the Grand Gulf at dawn on 
May 11. I was thanked for the infor- 
mation I had got for my army anda 
month later I was first lieutenant in my 
company. 

Ot the twenty men who wentas spies 
at that time four were captured and 
three hanged. 

I was in Nashville, Tenn., in 1888 
and I called upon Col. Jason Parker, 
who was on Gen. Smith’s staff, and 
who devised the attempts to catch me 
napping in my role as a dummy peddler. 
He recalled the circumstances clearly, 
and we became fast friends. He said 
he was cock-sure when | started away 
from Gen. Smith’s headquarters that I 
was a genuine deaf mute and he felt 
sorry for me in my affliction. 











THE GRANDAM. 


Old, old, the life behind her ay 
Like a long country full of light; 

She gazed there with the inner eye, 
For round her here was falling night, 

But turned across her path to see 
What lovely splendor crowned the height! 


And as the fates once trod on wool, 
All sounds came muffled to her ears, 
Yet still her fancy heard the tune 
Of bubbling laughs, of frolic fears, 
Of tender whispers in the dusk, 
Grown tenderer because of tears. 


The gay sweet spirit in her felt 

The joyous movement of the dance, 
Albeit her faltering feet refused 

The tripping measure. If perchance 
She sang, alas! the sad old voice 

Was like one singing in a trance. 


So fresh, so strong in all her thought 
That by the cruel mirror spelled, 

Or in the glass of young girls’ eyes, 
It seemed a phantom she beheld 

Masked with gray shadows of gray lines, 
Enchanted in a shape of eld. 


And knowing then tne sou! in her 
Swelled, ever swelled with fine increase 
And essence of immortal youth; 
So she that soul in peace, 
And sat the slow bright summer day 
Smiling and waiting her release. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 





revolver, for the gentlemen on the rear 


It is about this last that | am go- | 


spark or flash or flame; but the lurid- 
ness and glare were now concealed from 
our view bya black pall of smoke, as 
= the pillar of light from the Egyp- 


8. 

We thought we had escaped a terrible 
danger, and were loud in our congrata- 
lation ; but the conductor only shook his 
head good-humoredly, and seemed 
rather disposed to make light of it. He 
had been through a prairie fire before, 
but admitted that it was not quite so 
close a shave as this. 

‘‘The fire must have had a fron 
of twenty miles,” he said, ‘‘taking it 
trom first to last, for we were thirty 
minutes getting clear of it, and I am 
certain the speed was worked up to 
fifty miles ar hour.” 

We could but admire the conductor’s 
courage and coolness in a moment of 
such dreadful peril to every soul on 
board of the train; and we told him so 
with a heartiness and unanimity that 
appeared to please him mightily, though 
he modestly disclaimed all merit for 
oe doing, as he said, what was his 

uty. 


charred and blackened train was again 
rushing forward into the darkness, with 
a hundred restless brains becalmed in 
sleep, and naught between them and 
the danger of the night save the mercy 
of heaven and the watchful eye of the 
engineer. 








THE BABY. 





platform carried their ‘‘shooting-irons” 
with them as a matter of course, and 
were always ready for a smap-shot at 
any passing game. 

One lovely day when we were getting | 
on at what we thought a pretty fast rate | 
—twenty miles an hour—the engine) 
suddenly gave several sharp screams, | 
and the train began to slow up. 

‘‘Are we nearing a station?’ asked | 
some one. 

‘““No,” replied a man with his head | 
out of the window ; ‘‘but look yonder.” | 

We did look and saw a black cloud 
breaking across the track ahead and ex- 
tending as far as theeye could see, in 
one rushing, mighty, irresistible tor- 
rent. It wasaherdof buffalo on the 
stampede, and as they went thundering 
along, the sound of their hoofs was like 
the booming of artillery. 

Until they passed there was no going 
ahead for us. Though the engine might 
drive into the herd and pitch a dozen of 
them off the line with the cow-catcher, 
it would soon be brought to a standstill 
by sheer dead weight. 

Fortunately it was not a ‘big herd,” 
30 the train men informed us—there are 
no herds now, large or small, thanks to 
wanton slaughter—and so we were soon 
on our way again, the irrepressible ones 
as usual emptying their revolvers use- 
lessly at the flying animals. 

Shortly after the buffaloes had disap- | 
peared, there was eager talking and| 
anxious consultation with the conduc-| 
tor, for some of the old hands declared 
that the prairie was on fire; they could| 
smell it. 

But it was not until the shadows of 
evening had gathered about us that it 
became distinctly visible—a thin red-and 
yellow line, with flashes shooting high 


! 





horizon. 

«Yes, gentlemen,” said the conduc- 
tor, ‘‘it’s rushing along miles ahead of 
us, and may be it will cross the track 
before we get through.” 

We were racing along merrily now, 
but all the northern sky had become one 
immence pyrotechnic display, and a 
hissing, crackling noise came down the 
wind with the columns of smoke. 

Antelope, deer, coyotes, jack-rabbits, 
prairie hens, and, in short, all sorts of 
animals and game native to the country, 
came scudding along in wild confusion 
and terror, and crossed the track to the 
southward, some being caught up by 
the cow-catcher, and tossed back a 
mangled heap by the side of the track. 

It was getting insufferably warm and 
stifling. The windows were all closed 
for fear of the sparks, and the portable 
fire extinguishers were got ready. Day- 
light was quite gone by this time, but 
the whole north was jlighted up with a 
blood-red glare, flashing into sheets of 
vivid yellow. The angry hail of sparks 
flamed against the glass, and glowed 
threateningly upon the roof, while here 
and there little gray clouds of smoke 
could be seen twirling up in thin, spiral 
columns through the interstices of the 
doors and windows. 

Ou'side, the roar of flames, the cries 
of wild animals; inside the sobbing of 
frightened women and children, and the 
choking cough of some weak-chested 
individuals. 

The train was dashing along at a furi- 
ous rate, rocking trom side to side like 
a mad thing and the conductor re- 
marked, in his hurried passing, that the 
paint-work had caught fire. 

The glass inthe windows had grown 
hot to the touch. We were rushing 
through a sea of flame. The crying and 
coughing of the women and children 
became heart-rending, while the men 
stood around in anxious groups, peer- 
ing into the yellow, lurid light. 

Suddenly we were plunged into pro- 
found darkness. It gradually cleared 
away, but we were terrified afresh by 
the strange grinding and jolting of the 
train. Had we run off the rails, and 
were we to be lefta burning wreck in 
the middle of this awful scene? 

The suspense was great, but only 
lasted fora minute. The train came to 
an abrupt halt. The door opened with 
a bang, and the voice of the conductor 
was heard above the din, saying,— 

‘“Jamp out Jively, lads! She’s on 
fire outside. Bring along your blan- 
kets and rugs.” 

We needed no second invitation for 
this, and presently were standing out- 
side, beating at the light flames which 
ran over the cars like will-o’-the-wisps, 
for the paint-work was indeed on fire, 
and blistered, blackened and scorched 
in a thousand places. 

In a few more minutes our blankets 
would have been of no avail. As it was 
our handsome train was a sadly disfig- 
ured object. Weopened the windows to 
let in the fresh air, and bring out the 
fainting women. All about us, and to 
the northward,the ground was one black, 
arid waste, marked here and there by 
the half-burnt carcass of some unfortun- 
ate animal, whose flight was ineffectual. 
Southward we saw an ever-rolling 


j again 
| With a warmth about my heart, and a brighter, 


The remembrance of her laugh lingers with me | 





black cloud, broken at intervals by 4 


Like a tiny glint of light piercing through the 
dusky gloom 

Comes her little laughing face through the 
shadows of my room. 


And my pen forgets its way as it hears her pat- 
Vring tread, 

While her prattling treble tones chase the 
thoughts from out my head. 


She is queen and I her slave, one who loves her 
and obeys, 

For she rules her world of home with imperi- 
ous baby ways. 


In she dances, calls me “Dear!” 
pages of my books; 

Throws herself upon my knee, takes my pen 
with laughing looks. F 


turns the 


Makes disorder reign supreme, turns my papers 
upside down, : 

Draws me cabalistic signs, safe from fear of | 
any frown. 


Wyandottes, Brahmas 


Crumples all my verses up, pleased to hear the | 
crackling sound, 

Makes them into balls and then—flings them all 
upon the ground. 


Suddenly she flits away, leaving me alone 


clearer brain. 


And although the thoughts return that her | 
coming drove away, 


through the day. 





And it chances, as I write, | may take a crum- 
pled sheet, 
On the which, God knoweth why! read my 
fancies twice as sweet. ‘ 
—Victor Hugo. 





He Didn't Drop. 


His name was Moses Sparrow. He | 
was very green. That was the idea/| 
that always came into Miss Page’s mind | 
when she looked at her country land- 
lady’s son. Such a rustic youth, with 
such fair hair, such big blue eyes, such 
sloping shoulders, such a lamb-like ex- 
pression. And being there at the farm- 
house, where she had been sent to 
- gg the summer months, the city 

lle resolved that she would try her 
powers of fascination upon the boy, 
who struck her as so good a subject for 
flirtation, in which all the fun was to 
be on her side and all the sentiment on 
his. 

And at it she went, beginning with a 
smile, a word, and rejoicing to see the 
fish bite so readily. She enjoyed her- 
self very much until she grew tired of 
it, and then she decided on breaking the 
heart she had won, and enjoying the 
crash. So she turned him outin the 
garden, and made him sit beside her on 
the bench under the wisterias, and said 
sadly ,— 

‘‘I’m going home next week. [ shall 
send you wedding cards when I’m mar- 
ried. I’m to be married to a rich old 
gentleman next winter.” 

Then she waited to see him drop at 
her feet. He only said,— 

‘*Wall, I’m real glad. I kinder felt 
afraid I’d been goin’ too far with you. 
I’m a sort of butterfly, flirtin’ from 
flower to flower, you know; and I hev 
flirted with you, I du allow. 1 was 
afraid you’d go off in a decline or suthin 
—you seemed to set so much on me—if 
you heerd sudden-like that me and Ann 
Maria was keepin’ steady company. But 
law, sence you’re goin’ to be married, 
there ain’t no harm done!” 

Then he smiled at Miss Page, and she 
arose and sailed away from him with 
great dignity. 











GEMS. 


The drying up of a single tear has 
moreof honest fame than shedding seas of 
gore.—Byron. 


Be what your friends think you are; 
avoid being what your enemies say you 
are; go right forward and be happy.— 
Brick Pomeroy. 


The price of Liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance, and the price of Wisdom is 
eternal thought.—Frank Birch. 


A page digested is better than a 
volume hurriedly resd.— Macaulay. 


Accompany your own flag through- 
out the world under the protection of 
your own cannon.— Webster. 


Keep thy spirit pure from worldly 
taint by the repellant strength of vir- 
tue.— Philip Bailey. 


Be resolutely and faithfully what you 
are, be humbly what you aspire to be. 
Bs sure you give men the best of your 
wares, though they be poor enough; 
and the gods will help you to lay upa 
better store for the future. Man’s no- 
blest gift to man is his sincerity; for it 
embraces his integrity also.—Thorean. 








Wanted in Dover, Mass. 


Farm from 10 to 50 acres, with 
good buildings, suitable for fruit 


and poultry. 
APPLY fO 
J.A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St 


An hour after our ‘“‘great scare,” the al 


‘AN 


FARMS FOR SALE. 





LECTRICS PASS DOOR.—24 miles out ov 
Boston and Albany. % mile from Post- 

ce, Stores, Station, Schools and Churches, 
pt oS paee 1 lish hay. = cut more; water 
née spring by ram pump; gvod 

variety fruit. Large $ story house mi Thnished 
rooms, carriage house and stable, barn and 
pranary ; all io good condition, fi st class neigh. 


Assessed for about $4000 ce 
$3500. $1000 down. Many other desirabie 


estates can be shown same day. 





to Station, Scores, and P. 
taken at door for schcols. 
peaches, plums, asparagus bed 
story house, 7 ooms, carriage 
cellar, Ronaery, all in good condition. Fine rock 
maple shade; horse, cow, 30 or 40 fowls, dem- 
ocrat, sleigh, farm wagon, all small tools. ll! 
for $2500, half cash. 24 miles from Boston, main 
line ; other farms shown same day. 


fruits; 2 
ouse, barn with 


we CRANKS READ THIS. — Situated 
within 4% mile of W. D. Hinds’ celebrated 
Peach Orchards, that for several 5 Se t have 
been awarded the prize by the Mass. Fforticur 
tural Society as the best fruit gerden in the State. 
arm contains over 100 acres land. equal! 
divided into tillage, pasture and wood land; Jan 
rolling and free from rocks; especially adapted 
| to Sruit growing through this section, as es 
| above the frost line; 1% mile to Depot, 2 to 
| Stores, P, Office and Church, % to School; near 
good neighbors ; keeps 7 head and 4 horses; silo 
| 12x12; running water supplies buildings: 126 
| Apple, 30 Pear, 100 Peach Trees, l acre Straw 
| berries, 14% acre of Blackberries, (3000 qts. 
| Biks. 100 crates Strawberries ) 244 story house, 
| 9 rooms; good shade; barn 36x45, ell connects 
house and barn; new shop 20x24; 2 hen hous s; 
all buildings in go. d condition. Price $3500, 





e ACRES FOR $2000. — Votiage house and 
YR ell, 7 rooms; mile to Stores, Post Office, 
Station, ete. Water supply from fine spring; 
cuts 10 tons hay, can be made to cut more; a 
‘ood variety of ali kinds fruit; only 24 miles from 
ston and on amain roa*. Barn 18x24 with 
addi ion for stock, work shop, hennery for 200 


fowls, note the price $2000. 
yy, MILES OUT.—76 acres, level, free from 
rocks; 1 mile to Stores, P. O., Btation, ete. 
Cuts 40 tons hay; weape 16 head and team ; good 
water supply ; Over 130 apple, A peach and 
cherry ; to 100 bbls. apples in season; some 
grapes. Borders Lake; fine chance for | 
and fishiog. Large house 16 rooms, painted an 
— . ed, 2 75x40, tie ups Lia SA and 
carriage. hennery and corn house; ulldings 
first class. $9000. Free and clear. 





365 acres 
pasture, 30 wood, keeping 15 head, 8 
horses; 8 room house good repair, several fire- 
places. Barn 86x30, with 18 tie-ups, 3 stalls; 
several other out-buildings. Cider mill, running 
ordei repair, 26x10; good view of village 
1% mile away ; 350 apple, good variety, 12 Gaety, 
170 peach (just beginning to bear) 15 pear, 
yume guint; 7 grapevines, % —- strawber- 
es (2 yrs.o0 acre asparagus. ce $4000, 
% cash; stock and tools at appraisal if wanted. 





Sree and GRASS FARM 86 acres. One 
mile to station and P.O. 27 to Boston. House 
9.rooms, barn 30x85, annex 22x56, shed and wag 
on house; all ——- Ty: and in good com 
dition; well shaded ; peach, well fruited, 178 
lum just ~ <5 to bear, 75 
ees, 10 cows, pair horses. 60 fowls, all 





$1000. down. Apply to W. D. HINDS, Town. 
send, Mass., who will show it by appointment, or | 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 
| 
| 
| 
| 





INEST POULTRY PLANT in New Engla: ¢ 
Near city of 85,000 population, 25 miles fro: 
Boston. Home market for all eggs and poultry s 
top prices. 34 acres land; land worth more fo 
building lots than price asked for entire plan‘ 
Brooder house 75x15; hot water system; ca 
@ity 1500 chicks. Breeding houses are, No. 1- 
76x12; No. 2—72x12; No. 3—75x12; No. 4- 
100x 16; No. 5—72x 16. Two smaller ones, 12 
24, and 8x16—all navies yoree varying from 6 
to 100 feet in length. Buildings facing sout! 
Land a good loam. $2000 to $8000 worth pip 
lumber on place. Brook crosses fleld. City wat 
in house, barn, cook house and garden. Dwelliv 
house ten rooms; barn 60x50; fine cellar; join 
carriage house 24x36; cook house 16x24, tw 
stories; grain bins up stairs; 8 H. P. boiler, e; 
gine. ann power Dole Jutter; clover cutte: 
one 600-egg Challenge, one 600-egg Monarci 
All buildings clapboarded and painted. On mab 
road,electrics soon to pass. 1% mile to stor+ 
stoffice, churches, ete. There are 200 plum 
Zi ime 12 pear. 160 currant, 100 raspberrie: 
100 blackberries, and small strawberry bed. Pric 
$10,000, one-half cash. Included are 800 ~ 
bred Barred and White ty —_ we ~ w 
an ghorns. Investigy 
‘ted. Address J. A. WILLEY, 
178 DEVONSHIRE 8r., 


tiopa??' 





io FARM 2 miles to village, 1 to sta- 
e tion and post-office; overlooks large pond; 
2» acres mowing, balance pasture and woodland, 
400 cords wood, keeps 10 head stock, 100 bbls, 
valdwins or more ia season, nice grove, 2-story 
“souse, With sheds and carriage house, new barn 
16x48 with cellar, with 25-ton silo, shingled sides 
ul painted, 2 large poultry houses, one fitted for | 
sarly chicks capacity 500 hens. Present owner 
148 done a profitable chicken business; can run 
0. h cows and poultry without interfering with 
sach other. All buildings in first-class condition 
ind farmalso, Good piace for farmer or sum- 
mer resident. Price $3700: $1000, balance $300 
year at 5 per cent. 





ONN. FARM—Containing 13 acres all tillage 
land, story and half house with 2 barns ad- 
jacent, Buildings old but in first-class condition; 
zood R. R. service to Hartford andN. Y. 40 rods 
from station ; adapted for ordinary truck raising; 
apples, pears and small fruits. Price $2500. 
Addiess Collins & Reese 160 Nassau St., N. Y. 
or J. A. Willey 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 





ORCESTER CO. FARM, with stock and 
tools included; 84 acres, land level, free 
trom rocks, on main road, electrics to pass, 13 
niles from Worcester, 1 mile to stores, station, 
post-office, churches and schools. House 2-story 
and ell, 10 rooms, nice lawn, fine shade front of 
house, pleasant location; small cottage fer hired 
man. Barn 60x50, ell 40x30; piggery 15x60, with 
basement; hennery 12124 ice bouse and wagon 
sheds; silos capacity 300 tons; 18 cows (Jersey 
stock), 2 bulls. 6 young stock, about 50 swine, 4 
norses, 2 pair heavy harnesses. 1 pair lignt do., 
1 express do., 1 light do., 1 double, 1 single wagon 
lt horse cart and harness, Democrat carriage, 
2-horse sled, 2 sleighs, sulky plow, manure 
spreader, mowing machine, horse rake, tedder 
potato and corn planter, seeder, W. A. Wood 
reaper and binder, McCormack corn harvester 
L 10h. p. boiler and engine, ensilage cutter an 
‘arrier, grist-mill, all the small tools one cap 
think of. Cream sold at the door for creamery, 
or milk can be soldin town. Here is an income 
ayer. Price for all, $8000, part cash, balance 
per cent, or will trade for smaller farm. 


. 


RUIT AND STOCK FARM, 6 miles to Lowell 
25 from Boston on county road. Farm con- 
tains 70 acres. 4vu0 fine bearing apple trees. 
acre raspberries, 1 acre blackberries, 2 beds 
strawberries, 300 peach 3 and 4 yrs. old, besides 
other fruit. 2-story house 9 rooms, 2 large part 
are-, 4 light windows, piazzas and bay windows. 
Pump at sink, running water atbarn. Well room 
with two set boilers. Barn 60x38; 16 tie ups and 
8 stalls, fine cellar with 24 ft. space divided off 
for a ple cellar; barn clapboarded and nted, 
3 ‘pols and vane. 2 henneries, 12x24 and 12x36. 
Two yrs supply of wood in shed. Cuts 35 tons of 
aay by machine. Price $6000. 


OUBLE VALUE in this 20 acre farm. Why? 
ist. Because it is nine miles from Boston 
markets and is run as a market garden farm. 3ud. 
Every foot is valuable for building lots. Only twce 
emus to station, 40 trains daily; water, ts, 
and electrics through street. Large co house 
12 rooms, steam heat; barn 42x60 with sub cellar: 
75 ft. carriage shed, 300 feet frame for wintei 
sash. Seld on very easy terms as a whole or in 
sections, or will exchange for property on the 
0.C. R. R. orin R. 1. Personally examined. 


STABLISHED CREAM and MILK Business 
supplying Fitchburg trade. Intervale farm 
130 acres, finest of grass land all under drained, 
free from stone. ll buildings built in 1895; 
house 12 rooms, painted white and polinded; ell 
aud pantry, with refrigerator built in; 2 silos, 45 
tons each. Stock barn 40x48, 18 ft. posts; cream 
ery in one part, 20 tie ups and 4 stalls. Water 
from spring 20 ft. above buildings, running to 
nouse and barns(new pipe); hennery 20x20. Up- 
iand orchard, 800 apple trees, mostly Baldwins, 
30 yrs. old; large variety other fruits, all kinds. 
Winter of 96 and ’97 kept 24 head and 3 horses. 
Pond near house supplies farm with ice. 20 cans 
f cream per week are sold at $1 per can; a reas? 
sale for all skim milk at 8c per can. Will sell 2 
‘ows and pair horses, harnesses, farm wagon, one 
‘Farmer’s Handy Wagon,” machine, hay rake, 3 
narrows, plows, cultivators, 2-horse sled, sleigh, 
ex. wagon, all small tools for $5300 ; $2000 can re- 
om S 65 percent, or will sell farm above for 
$4500. 








NUMMER BOARDING.— 400 acres, situated 
«) in one of the pleasantest towns in central 
New Hampshire, well divided; cuts 60 tons hay, 
all by machine; keeps 256 to 30 head and team. 
Valuable wood and timber lot. large amount fruit. 
Two-story house 20 roomsin first-class condition, 
cemented cellar, milk cellar, ice house, 2 large 
varns, clapboarded and painted; carriage house 
20x30. Running water atall buildings. Borders 
a beautiful lake for iong distance. shade 
trees. Summer rustic house. Low tax rate. 
Everything up in @rst-class shape for country 
farm or su.amer boarding place, wijh a first class 
trade established. Good sugar orchard 200 buck- 
ets. Price $4500. Very easy terms. Only 1 mile 
to two villages. Where can you find a better bar 

int E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or J. A 
ILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. 


DEAL GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE —25 miles 
from Boston, excellent steam and electric 
service, 1 mile to P. O, Stores. Churches and 
Schools. 80 acres level land free from rocks. 
Splended set of bulldinea, 2-story house with ell, 
—10 finished rooms, painted white and recentl 
shingled; sets back 600 ft. from main stree 
where electrics pass (2 lines’. Gravelled drive- 
way lined with Maple and Linden trees on both 
sides leads to house; plenty shrubby, Barn 
(painted and cupola) 33x 7, 2-story s ed 35x18, 
carrage and tool house 18x30, one poult: y house 
15x20, two others 8x10, another shed for storage 
of tools. etc., 16x9. Fine cold well of water. 
small apple orchard bearing well, another of 
young trees just begining to bear, buildings onan 
elevation 30 ft. higher than street, Keeping ot 
resent 8 head cattle and 2 horses. Price $6500, 
and clear, one third can remain if desired. 


PECIAL INDUCEMENTS made to anyone 
buying this 40 acre farm, 23 miles from 

ton, by contracting with them for any or all 

vegetables and fruits they will grow, thus assur- 


| within 1%. miles. 


tools, crops, and 60 tons in barn, Price 
$6000. . - 


UTS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will 
20 to 25 head; ronaing water in all buil 
by pipe; 427 acres, finely located, everythin 
fty condition, hay having .been.spent on pines, 
Quantities of 4 Xi pears, plums and cherries; 
1 mile to depot, P. O., stores; two other villages 
Good two-story house, one 


| barn 40x80, one 30x40, one 20x30; 
| house, 2 ells, other out- bufldings. wR 


some sheet of water % mile. Price $4000, %& 


cash, which is less than buildings cost. Large 


| list of farms and village places,tfor particulars of 


which address E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston’ 





WO HUNDRED ACRE Connnecticut River 
Farm. 80 acres in tillage; 60 of this being iB 
one field. Perfect land; every foot tillable and 
very productive. 70 acres pasture, 50 wood and 
timber. 300,000 feet timber ready for market, 
Mill less than % mile of farm. Nice old style 
100x656 


| farm house, some 12 or 14rooms. Barns 


and 132x43 and connected; piggery 127x15. All 
newly pau 1 and arranged n the most modern 
and convenient order. Cellar under entire 
divided into four sections, running water in 
section. Water to all buildings Som two never 
failing s rag. 150 ton silo. Stable fitted with 
idwell Adjustable Stall.” Cuts 100 tong 
hay and fodder. Keeps 55 head cajtle, 5 horses, 
80 sheep and 60 swine. This farm is only four 
minutes from station; stores, churches. and 
schools near. This valuable property is offered 
with or without stock and tools. As astock farm 
it cannot be excelled. Investi this. Person 
ony, cue ned. Photograph at office of J. A. 





EVEL, FREE FROM ROCKS-% mile te 
stores, P. O., Schools and Church; barge 
passes door to meet every trai . Splendid set 
of buildings, house of 8or 9 rooms, connected 
to barn and all painted white, green blinds, 
Farm contains 40 acres, borders pond on back 
and has cottage which rents in summer for 
arties, andin fall to nners Large straw- 
Iry see, cumte orchard of 200 bbls. in season. 
Price only $2800. and only 26 miles from Boston 
Lake is % mile long, same wide.|Photo. at Office, 


SSEX CO.— Farm 150 acres. 2 miles te 
Station. 1 mile to electrics; 30 acres Eng- 
lish mowing, 45 pasture, 25 meadow. balance 
woodland, cuts 60 tons hay, will easily cut 76 
tons; milk sold at door; 80 apple trees, pears 
and peaches; good land. atered by well, 
springs and aqueduct. House 2 story, 12 rooms 
in good order, Barns 36x60 and 82x40 with 
sheds, cornbarn, work shop, ete. Price $9000, 
Suitable for gentleman’s farm or country rest 
dence, in towa of low tax rate. 
ke HEALTH—Compels owner to sell this 27 
acre village fruit and poultry farm, located 
in town known for its educational advantages, 
Farm is 30 rods from R. R, Station and % mile 
to village. Attractive 2-story house of 13 rooms, 
bay windows, handsome lawn with fine shrubbery 
and shade trees; 8 ft cellar under whole house, 
spersoet for keeping fruit). Barn 38x40 with L. 
8x33; all a in best of condition and 
newly painted; on igh land, sightly and healthy. 
Best of water in ali buildings. Milk sold 
door. 2% miles to city of Marlboro, 15 
Worcester. Land is rolling, southerly slo 
equally divided; cuts 2Gt ns hay, 100 ton sho: 
keeps at present 4cows and 2 horses, but 
oy Ay much larger stock, Pcultry houses for 
300 400 hens; main one 25x50, 2-stories; 
others are 12x18, 12x20, 10x30, in good re x 
Fruit consists «f 200 apple trees right in prime. 
mostly Baldwins and Hubbardstons.; 250 to 306 
pear trees, largely Bartletts and Seckels; cam 
exhibit 30-varieties. All treesin their prime, 
fancy prices for all fruits obtained as owner cam 
show. % acre raspberries, %4acre blackber 
% acre strawberries; owner has an estables 
trade for small fruit in village. This is without 
doubt one of the best places on the market to 
day and is sold only because of the owner having 
met with an eatery In town of low tax rate, 
with money in bank to its credit. Will reserve 
a Yamal allis not wanted. Photo. at my 
Office. 


J. A. WILLEY, Sole Agent, 
178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 
‘NTOCK FARM.—200 acres, 6 miles from cities 
i of Lewiston and Auburn, Me., 2 miles from 
Poland Spring Hotel, % to R. Station, P. O., 
Stores, etc. Land level, all worked by machinery, 
— fertile soil, buildings at junction of four 
roads House 9 rooms connected by woodshed 
to large barn 110x656, tie ups for 80 head, run- 
ning water before all stock; stable lathed and 
plastered, cellar bottom of flat stone, cement 
sides, water tight, 2 silos, 60 and 120 tons each; 
barn No. 2 is 40x40 for tools, grain and thresh- 
ing; all ae in fine repair. Ice and cream 
house; 3 miles to one creamery 6 to another; 
teams pass door, miik now soki in Portland. 26 
acres in orchard, grafted fruit, right in prime. 
Pastures all reseeded, furnish excellent feed 
fences first class; greatcorn land, large amount 
come jor canneries; 1 within 1 mile 8 within 
ree miles, farm now carries 30 milch cows, 4 
horses, (pr. bik. mares 2400 Ibs.) 6 swine, 50 
fowls, sulky plow, 2h-corn planter (plants 2 rows 
atonce) weeder, smoothing harrow, corn hoe, 
seed sower and harrower, 3 mowing machines 
2 or 3 horse rakes, tedder, horse pitch fork, 5-6 
ha racks, several farm wagons, tip cart, culti- 
vators, hoes, shovels, carts and sleds, 3 each, 
D. and S. harnesses, lead do. plow do., every 
thing in way of sma]! tools. Farm free and clear, 
will consider good property near Boston in ex- 
chan Price $6000. Personal sold at appral- 
sal. nt death of owner reason why 
widow desires to sell. One of the sons can be 
seen by appointment at this office. An excel- 


lent op 2 | to procure a banner farm is 
here offered. J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


WORCESTER COUNTY RATILER— 120 
acres, corner location, land in high state of 
cultivation ; first-class buildings, 2-story house, 
10-12 rooms, milk room, shed connected to large 
barn, cellar under barn, silo, new ice-house. 
Water forced to all buildings. Orchard of over 
100 apple trees, all varieties; bear heavily eve: 
year; 100 Ts bore first het 7 ’97. Includ 
with farm is a full and complete list of farm tools 
and machinery, 18 fine Guernsey cows, matched 
r. black horses 6 and 7 years, 2400 Ibs. besides 
other good horses, swine and fowls. Also one 
of the best retail milk routes to be found; all 
milk “aerated,” one half of milk sold is paid for 
in advance. All farm products are marketed 
n town of 10 000 Pop. 4 miles to city 30,000. 
he chance of a /ife time for a FS ee farmer 
income from the start of over $250 monthly on 
milk alone. Farm J without personal prop- 
erty or milk {s actually worth what we ask for 
all, namely $700U. with $2000 down, balance on 


mort . Personally inspected, 
JA > WILLEY, 178 Bovenshire St. Boston 


OOD FARM—GOOD COUNTRY RESI 

DENCE—GOOD for SUMMER BOARDERS 
Has an altitude of 1200 ft. above sea level, has 
excellent buildings,and is but 1 mile to 2 villages, 
Stores, P. O. Church and Station. Wealthy New 
York & Boston people coming to this section of 
Massachusetts, more and more each year. Farm 
contains 18 pron, 30 tillage, 30 Jerre: bn 
wood and timber ; 2-story house ano L. 
in repair outside and in; Barn 32x70,painted 
and clapboarded, deep cellar under whole ; wood 
shed, tool and cornhouse, hennery, silo 34 tons 


capacity. ariety of apples, ach 
oy ° 3 head. ona'a horses. 


eighbors, fine drives and good fishing. 
pony a 11 per $1000. Farm is free 
nd clear. Price $2500. 


BR DESinABLE FARMS for sale 
Mas aaa fee or location desired—Address 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 


—O0B— 


J. A. Willey, 








Room 502, Boston, “ass. 


ing the purchaser a sure market for their crops. 
Buildings are located on high land, supplied with 
good spri g water and consist of a brick 
house of 12 rooms, barn a mile to 
scbool, 1% mile to churches, stores and station. 
Land is s divided; bui in 
and surroun b old and walnut 
s. Eleven bu: of nuts taken from trees 
. on @ main road, and an 6 y 
good neighborhood. Price $2200. 


Room 502, 178 Devonshire St. Boston 
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THE HORSE. 











Care of Horses. 


As the hot season approaches, too much 
stress cannot be laid on the importance 
of watering your horses often and al- 
ways before feeding. Nothing is so 
refreshing to a fatigued horse as a drink 
of pure water, not excepting his feed. 
By far the largest proportion of the ani- 
mal body is composed of water, and the 
system cannot be kept in a normal con- 
dition unless it is supplied very liberally 
with this fluid. This need of a liberal 
supply of pure water is no less great in 
disease than in health. Too often when 
a horse is a little ‘‘off his feed” his 
water supply is restricted adding to his 
misery. In amy and every disease a 
horse will do better if allowed all the 
water he wants than if his supply is 
restricted. Do not mistake this state- 
ment. It does not mean that a horse 
should be allowed to drink a large 
quantity of water at any one time. He 
should be offered a smal! quantity every 
twenty or thirty minutes until he has 
all he wants. Then, if a pail of fresh 
water is kept constantly before him he 
will never take enough at one time to 
hurt. 

In repose a horse should stand with- 
out pointing any of his feet. As soon 
as he begins to stand with one foot in 
advance of the opposite one he is unbal- 
anced and sooner or later must go 
wrong. If cases of this kind are properly 
attended to at the first indications the 
trouble will soon be overcome; but if 
allowed to go on until the parts are 
diceased, the treatment becomes pro- 
longed and less certain in its results. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred cases 
of lameness in a horse are due to an 
unbalanced foot, the result of improper 
paring of the foot ora shoe not adapted 
to the foot or the work for which the 
horse is used. 

While it is not possible to cure every 
case of lameness in a horse by shoeing, 
it is nevertheless true, that the propor- 
tion of curable cases is so large as to be 
considered almost universal. Horse 
owners and shoeing smiths are slow to 
believe that anything can be done by 
shoeing to improve a lame horse, if he 
is not lame in the foot. Nothing could 
be further from the truth than this be- 
lief, and it stands as a great stumbling 
stone to advancement in the art of shoe- 
ing horses. If every horseshoer and 
every horse owner really believed the 
truth, that any portion of the foot infiu- 
ences the entire limb, then we would 
have better shoeing and fewer lame 
horses. Great suffering is caused by 
the improper use of the whip, the tor- 
turing check rein, the curb bit, neglect 
in watering and feeding, and yet I 
believe that bad shoeing alone results 
in more misery among horses than all 
these causes combined. The one is 
visible and when a case is seen, there is a 
chance of its being reported and pre- 
vented, but innumerable horses, many 
of which have kind masters, are quietly 
and patiently suffering great torture. 

In our professional duty we are often 
called to see a lame horse and learn that 
he has just been to the shoeing smiths, 
who has had the shoes off and says that 
there is nothing the matter with his 
feet. Upon taking him to the smith 
and adjusting the shoe to relieve the 
pressure on some portion of the foot 


or limb, immediate improvement is 
shown. Ringbone, for instance, comes, 
as a)l horsemen know, in three different 
positions. The outside, inside or front. 
Take horses with outside ringbone and 
you will find a peculiarity in the shape 
of the foot in every case. Horses with 
the inside ringbone will have another 
peculiarity in the shape of the foot, and 
those with the same trouble in front 
have still another peculiarity. Horses 
with spavin will have another peculiar- 
ity in the shape of the foot not found in 
sound horses, and so we might go on 
enumerating pathological conditions in 
the feet and limbs of horses, entirely 
due to a mistaken idea among our horse 
shoers. But enongh of this subject for 
the present from one in whose mind it 
is ever present.—Dr. J. H. Herster, 
V.S8., in Haman Alliance. 





The owner that does not know enough 
to keep his team in good condition for 
work is being paid for his neglect by the 
losses that come in work poorly done, 
and lessened value of teams. Some 
men will lay the blame on the collar, the 
horse, or the work, when another man 
with the same team and harness will do 
more,of the same kind of work, and the 
team thrive to the end of the season 
without a scar or sore. One man is 
thoughtful, the other is negligent and 
careless.— Exchange. 











Treat your horse well and he will treat you 
well. Give him a bed of German Peat Moss. 
C. B. Barrett, 45 Market street, Boston, Mass. 





The Weather Bureau's Weekly 
Crop Bulletin. 
FOR WEEK ENDING MONDAY JULY 18, 1898 
OFFICE OF THE 
Unrrep States WEATHER Beurav,} 
Boston, Mass., Juty 19, 1898. 

The crops are much improved in 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, though more rain is needed. 
The drought continues in the northern 
states, though, as yet, crops are not 
seriously injured. Frosts on the 11th 
and 13th did considerable damage to 
potatoes, corn, beans and vines in the 
lowlands of the northern states. 

MAINE. 

Androscoggin. — Drought continues. 
Grain rusting badly. Haying well 
along; large cut. Large range in tem- 
perature. 

Aroostook.—Rain needed ; frosts 11th, 
12th damaged buckwheat, beans and 
potatoes in lowlands; haying in full 
progress, big crop; potatoes good, little 
damage by beetles. 

Cumberland.—The drought is getting 
severe; potatoes, small fruits and grass 
fields need rain; crops have generally 
made a fine growth. 

Franklin.—Frost on the 12th damaged 
corn and beans; corn and gardens re- 
tarded by cold nights; hay half cut; 
drought becoming severe. 

Hancock.—In need of rain ; vegetables 
doing well; fine weather for haying; 
fruit not troubled by worms as yet. 

Kennebec —Drought prevailing; in 
some sections vegetation is drying up; 
potatoes will be small and a short crop 
in many fields unless it rains soon; in 
vicinity of Mt. Vernon dry weather is 
little felt. 

Knox.—All crops growing wohder- 
fully; recent rain very beneficial; good 
hay crop. 





Lincoln.—Crops doing well but are |! 
beginning to feel the drought; hay crop | 
large; blueberries coming on but will | 


be a short crop. 

Oxford.—Rain much needed; corn 
leaves rolling; potatoes at a standstill ; 
hay crop is nearly harvested, barns over- 
flowing, most excellent quality of hay; 
late berries suffering for rain. 

Penobscot.—Grain is heavy, looking 
well and growing rapidly; rain much 
needed, ground getting quite dry; pas- 
tures drying up, vegetation suffering ; 
haying well advanced, large crop. 

Piscataquis.— Showers during the 
week have done much good, though 





rain still needed; crops not looking 
quite so promising on account of much | 
needed rain; farmers getting along well | 
with haying. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable.— Crops improved by 
rains ; overflowed cranberry bogs good ; 
apples poor; haying about done. 

Berkshire. Potatoes, corn and oats 
good; apples dropping: little damage 
by frost. 

Bristol.— Showers have improved 
crops; prospects for about all crops 
good. 

Dukes. —All vegetables were im- 
proved by rain. 

Essex.—Crops good; haying three- 
fourths finished, very heavy crop; 
apples dropping. 

Franklin. Generally promising 
crops; potatoes and apples indicate a 
large yield. 

Hampden.—More rain peeded soon; 
haying soon finished; berries plenty; 
chestnuts bloom late. 

Hampshire.—Garden truck, pastures, 
and early potatoes need rain; second 
crop grass short. 


Middlesex.—Rain helped all crops; | 


potatoes above average; apples plenti- 
fulin many orchards. 

Nantucket.—All crops doing well; 
cabbage planted. 

Norfolk.—Rains have improved crops 
and grass. 

Plymouth.—Cranberries damaged by | 
dry weather ; apple crop light. 

Suffolk.—Lawns and plants much 
improved by the recent rains. 

Worcester. — More rain needed ; cher- | 
ries light; blueberries averages crop; 
good crop of hay. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Bristol.—Rain has helped corn, pota-| 
toes, and crops generally; hay secured | 
in excellent condition. 

Kent.—Corn and potatoes in good con- 
dition ; oats light; rye average; apples 
light and falling. 

Newport.—Heavy rain of 13th has 
mproved crops and conditions general. 
| prospects promising. 

Providence.— Rain has improved | 
crops wonderfully, cranberries just in 


| bloom, a week or ten days late. 


Washington. — Rain very beneficial: 
and crops generally looking well. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Fairfield.—Corn, potatoes, and tobac- 
co growing finely ; small fruits and veg- 
etables plentiful. 

Hartford. — Crops doing well 
more rain needed. 

Litchfield.—Rain has improved all 
vegetation. 

Middlesex.— Early crops suffered 
badly, late crops good condition, pres- 


ent prospects good. 


but 


New Haven.—Crops generally very | 


promising, corn backward; apples 


Sagadahoc.—Fine for haying; very | light ; peaches near average. 


dry, all crops need rain. 

Somerset.— Very dry; hay three- 
fourths harvested, quality inferior; 
potato beetles plentiful. 

Waldo.—Early potatoes ripening at 
half growth; apples halt of average 
crop; very dry. 

Washington .— Potatoes 
very promising; recent 
great benefit. 

York.—Frost 11th and 12th, bat little 
damage; very dry; haying progressing 
finely. 


and grain 
showers of 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Belknap.— Potatoes poor because of 
drought; grain generally good; haying 
under way. 

Carroll.— Drought injuring crops 
generally; frost injured corn, potatoes 
and beans. 

Cheshire.—Rain needed for potatoes, 
corn and pastures; apples falling, light 
crop expected. 

Grafton.— Damage by frost in low- 
lands; rain much needed by all crops; 
good haying. 

Hillsboro.— Too dry for rapid 
growth; frost did little damage; hay- 
ing soon finished. 

Merrimac.—Showers have improved 
crops, more is needed; apples will be 
a short crop. 

Rockingham .— Hoed crops need rain ; 
pastures still good; haying svon 
finished. 

Strafford.— Good for haying but 
growing crops are in need of rain. 

Sullivan.—Corn, potatoes and small 
fruit suffering for rain; spring grain 
saved in good condition. 

VERMONT. 

Addison. — Potatoes rusting badly 
in some sections; corn below average; 
having being rushed. 

Bennington.—Dry weather rolling 
corn and damaging potatoes; high pas- 
tures brown. 

Caledonia.—Crops beginning to suf- 
fer for rain; frost 12th, damaged corn, 
potatoes and vines slightly. 

Grand Isle.—Pastures getting short 
and stock water scarce; apples less than 
half crop, still falling. 

Orleans.—Potatoes, corn and vines 
considered, in places, seriously dam- 
aged by frost on 12th; very dry. 

Rutland. All crops need rain, corn 
and potatoes suffering ; unusually large 
crop of hay half secured. 

Washington.—Frost of 12th damaged 
vegetables in places; general need of 
rain, though little damage yet. 

Windham.—More rain needed though 
crops in fair condition; apples im- 
proved ; good haying. 

Windsor.—Crops in fair {condition 
but beginning to need rain; large crop 





of fine quality hay. 


New London.—Corn doing well; rye 
being harvested; second crop of clover 
starting well. 

Tolland.—Crops much improved; | 
corn and potatoes doing finely; heavy 
crop about secured. 

Windham.—Oats, rye and hay gener- | 
ally harvested, grain fair crop, hay 
heavy. J. W. Sirsa, 

Section Director, Boston, Mass. 





Reclaiming Marsh Lands. 


Marsh lands vary greatly in their 
character, and, consequently, in the 
best methods of their treatment, says a 
report of the Wisconsin Exeriment Sta- 
tion. Ina general way it must be said | 
all such lands, before they can become | 
suitable for genera] agricultural pur- 
poses, must be drained, and sooner or 


later, tile draincd. Tile draining is al-| 


always to be recommended, rather than | 
draining by open ditches. If the peat ; 
is well decomposed, and not more than 
eighteen inches thick, the best method | 
of treatment is to tile drain at once, but 
if the peat is not well decomposed— 
that is, if it is coarse and fibrous, and 
brown in color, having a thickness of 
more than eighteen inches, then usually | 
in such cases, open ditches should first | 
be resorted to. The necessity for open 
ditches in such case grows out of the 
fact that undecomposed peat when 
drained shrinks very greatly and settles | 
so that the surface may fall ten to 
twenty inches during the process of 
drying. 
lands at once the danger is 


two or ane years and the peat has 
settled, then the open ditches may be 
deepened and the fleld properly tile 
drained. 

For black marsh soils tile draining is 
the only suitable way to bring them 
under good agricultural conditions. 
Wherever possible the tile in these 
lands should be laid not less than two 
an‘ a halt to three feet, and the lines of 
tile should usually be no further apart | 
than 75 to 100 feet, three-inch tile being | 
used for the laterals anda larger size 
for the main drains, the size of the 
mains varying with the number of |at- | 
erals and amount of ground drained. | 
If the lands are very flat so as to re- 
quire careful leveling in order that the 
drains may be properly laid, it will be: 
found best in the end to put such work 
under the supervision of a man who) 
understands thorough tile draining, fo 
otherwise a considerable expense ee 
be incurred, resulting in an unsatisfac- 
tory piece of work. 

The best grasses tor such lands are 


If the tiles are laid in such 


red-top and timothy, both doing wel 
where the ground is properly drained. 
On the black marsh soils, too, corn and 
oats thrive, but there are usually found 
in many of these lands spots where corn 
fails to develop, or where it may start 
out well but soon become yellow and 
die. On such spots farmyard manure 
usually exercises a very beneficial 
effect, but just what is the cause of this 
dying out of corn, or failure to develop, | Cu 
ig yet an unsettled problem. It should 
be said that these marsh lands, when 
they are once thoroughly drained, be- 
come the most valuable and productive 
lands we have, and where is not too 
thick a layer of undecomposed peat 
there is usually but little risk to run 
in improving such lands where these 
are so situated as to be easily under- 
drained. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 
FOR 1898. 
We shall be glad to receive information 


from secretaries relative to the dates of hold 
ing Fairs not included in the following list 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury, 

Sept. 27, 29 
Brockton, Brockton ...+...++++-Oct. 5, 
Barnstable, Barnstable......+.eAug. 30, Sept. 1 
Berkshire, Pittsfield ........... Sept, 13, 15 
Blackstone Valley, Uxbridge... 27, 28 











Bristol, Taunton...ce..secereee “* 20, 22 
Deertield an. Chariemont.. “ 15, 16 
| Essex Veeeersecceessees 20, 22 
| Franklin @ Greenfield....esseeeee 22, 93 

| Hampden East, Palmer.......-. “ 20,21 


| Hampshire, Amberst....-....-. “ 15,16 
| Hanpstive and Franklin, North- 


eeereeeeesreeee Oct. 5, 6 
Highland, "Middlefield. seeeeereee Sept. ‘> 8 
‘it iside, Cummington......+.+« 27, 28 
| Hingham. Hingham........ coccce * 27,28 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams.. “ 21,22 
| Housatonic, Great Barrington... “ 28, 30 
Manufacturers’ Agricultural, 

North Attleboro.......+e.- “any 30, 31 
Marshfield, Marshfield..... ... 24, 26 
| Martha’s v ineyard, W. Tisbury Sept. 20, 21 
| Middlesex North, Lowell ...+.+ 15, 17 
Middlesex South, ’ Framingmam, 13, 15 
Nantucket, Nantucket..... -+-Aug 31, Sept. 1 
Oxford, Oxford. *eeeeer eocecesces Sept. 8, 9 
Plymouth Bridgewater......-. “ 14, 16 

MCEF, SPENCeL.cos.ccccccsess “* 22,93 

| Union, Blandford... .+++++++++s * 14, 16 


| Weymouth, South Weymouth..Sept. 29, Oct. 1 


| Worcester, Worcester...+-.+++-Sept. 6, 8 
| Worcester East, (linton.....--. ** 15,16 
| Worcester Northwest, Athol. “ 14, 15 
| Worcester South, Sturbridge... “ 15, 16 
Worcester West, Barre.ccs.sees * 29, 30 


MAINE. 

Androscoggin, Livermore Falls.Aug. 30 Sept. 1 
Aroostook, Houlton 
| Androscoggin Valley, Canton. .Sept. 27, 29 

| Bridgton Farmers’ Ulub, Bridg- 


ton 
Buxton and Hollis; Buxton. cece. 


Cumberland, Gorham......++-. ‘ 20,22 

Cumberland Farmers’ Club, Ww. 
Cumberland ......scce.sese. “ 27,28 

Central Washingion, Machias.. ** 20, 21 


Durham, Agricultural, Durham bd 
Eastern hate ne Fair Association, 


Bangor...oes.eeeeesececeee Aug. 29, Sept. 2 | 
Eden ey Salisbury Cove Sept 21. 22 
East ton Farmers’ Club, 

East . CINGtON ..eceeseeeee 21, 23 
East Piscataquis, Milo.........- 

East tomerset, Hartiand........ “ 22,24 
Franklin, Farmington ....... eee * 20,22 
Gray Park Ripe pen, 

COPNCP oe veces cccccesecs 30, Sept. 1 

| Hancock County “Aericuitaal, 

Bluehill eee eeeeeee «Sept. 20, 22 
Hancock County. Fair Associa- 

tion, Elisworth.........+.+. 

| Kennebec County aot iuheae ee Sept. 13, 15 
Lake View Park, East Se 20, 21 


Lincoln Cou nty, Demariontean “ 3 
Lee Union, eee 
Maine State Agricultural, ‘Lewie- 
TOM. ccees.: eee eee eee eee ee eens 
| Maine State Pomological...... 


| North Aroostook, Ps ue Isle... “ 13, 15 


“ 


Northern Cumberland, South 

PONE cb osccccoccec veces 
New Gloucester and Danville, 

Upper Gloucester....... coe * 28,299 
| North Franklin, Phillips........ “ 13,15 


| Northern Hancock, Ambherst.. 


| North Knox, Union....-.c++e05 “ 20,22 

| Northern Oxford, Andover... “ 21, 22 
North Penobscot...e+-.++++.+0- 

| New Portland Agricultural, N 

New Portland .......+-s+e0- “ 2123 

| North Waldo, Unity.......... “ 21,22 

| North Washington, Princeton. “ 6, 8 

North Berwick Agricultural, 
| North Berwick.......+++s. ug. 28, 25 
| Oxford, Norway....-- coccrece * 20, 22 


[ Orrington Agricultural, 
| Suse Valley Union, Cornish,Aug. 30, Sept. 
Pittston Agri. and frotting Park 
| Association, East Pittston. 
ee Hampden...-..+e++ 
Riverside Park Assoc’ n, Bethel.Sept. 
Richmond Farmers’ Club, Rich- 
mond COTMeT. «eee. cocccees ** 
| Ramshack'e Park, W. Newfield. 
— > Aroostook, Sherman 
Boccccescece saceuses eee. 
| South Kennebec, South Windsor “ 27 


—— Topsham cocccce eee Oct. 11, 13 
Somerset, Madison Bridge...... “ » 6 
| Somerset Central, «+0. +--+ 
ae leigh and Acton, Acton. cooo * §, 7 
Springvale A. and M. Associa- 
tion, Springvale..ceessssees 
| Sanford Sean and Fair As- 
SOCIALION, ceecessecceecceces 
| West Oxford, Fryeburg cocece --Sept. 27, 29 
| West Penobscot, Exeter.«oes-. 27, 29 
| West Piscataquis...... oseesecs 
West Somerset........+- 0 seccce 
| Waldo Coutty,...+.+seseeeees 


Waldo and Penobscot , Monroe. “« 18, 15 
be — bsebsescce 


ngton County, Pembroke. ‘6 14, 15 
| Woet' Washington, ‘Cherryfield.. “ 14, 15 
York County, Pilbvasesesec ++. Aug. 30, Sept. 2 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Bradford & Newbury, BradfordSept. 





Rochester, Rochester.....-- cece 16 
VERMONT. 
| Champlain Valley, Burlington..Sept. 6, 9 
Rutland, Rutland..... ag coe * 18,15 
—— & _— Soutb Rye- 
CEs Cocces cccecocece “« 21,33 
i) ribefield, ‘Sprin fleld..csescoe “ 18,14 
| Valley Fair, Brattleboro....... ° 28, 29 
aits River Valley, East Cor- 
int ecccccccccccscccces Aug. Sl, Sept. 2 
| Windsor, Woodstock... cocccccoeeSept. 28, 30 
Winooski Valley, Waterbury... “ 13, 15 
CONNECTICUT. 
Guilford, Guilford....... + soeeee Sept. 28 
New London, Norwich..sesece 5, 7 
Newtown, Newtown....-+.+0«5 “ 27,29 
Union, Enfield,.........eessee0 « * 29, 30 
Union, Huntington...........6. “ 21,22 
Windham, Brooklyn....-++s+e0. ‘“ 18,15 
Berlin, Berlin...... .+0++es+e0 Sept. 21 
Branford, Branford eevee cccccee = * 
Chester, Chester...ccccscscsess. “ 28 
Danbury, Danbury........++.. Oct. 3,8 
East Granby, East Granby...... Oct. 
Farmington Valley, Collinsville s Sept. 7, 8 
Granby, Granby........- coccce 
Harw nton, Harwinton..... e+. Oct. 4 
Killingworth, Killingworth.... * 
Meriden, Meriden. . +. Sept. 
New Milford, New Milford.... “ 6, 8 
| Newtown, Newtown .... .«« 27, 29 
| Rockvil'e Fair Asso., Rockville“ 20, 22 
Simsbury, Simsbury eee t. 
Stafford Springs, Statford 
| Mehessseestseesecse © 4 6 
Su eld, Suffield eecceccoce e+e Sept. 21, 22 
| Union (Monroe, etc,), Hunting- 
| COR ccccccccccccce e0cc coccecce 21, 22 
Union (Somers, etc.), Enfield.. “ 28 
Wallingford, Wallingford...... “ 29,30 
Willimantic Fair Association, 
Wiillimantic........ ecccsecsee “ 27,29 
| babar orne Winsted ....+. +++ 
Woodstock, South W oodstock. “ 19, 21 
r| W olcott, Wolcott eeeee eeeeeseee Oct. 12 
| NEW YORK, 
| Albany, Altamont..... ec eppo elite 12, 15 
a ¥, Angelica........++00. 13, 15 
a Industrial, Bing- . ie 
Boonville 5 Boonville. eocescescoe ** 6, 9 





ogee 3 oh Got 
Brookkel 1 ed pt 19) 28 
Batternit Valley, Morria:<<-. «320 
am e ° . 
Cape Vincent.... Sept. 13, wee 


Vincent, 
et o0o" kag 90,0 Sept. 2 


POSSE HOH ete June 7,9 





Chom seer 68 eeeeeee t. 5, 9 
Clinton, Platabur. 0.000.000 P13! 16 
eeeeeeeee eee s“ 19, 22 
Cohoston, mn, ‘ Sonesten eevee coocces % 13, ue 
Columbia Chatham............ “ 6, 9 
Columbia, Hudson.......... wey: . : py 
os d, Cort Se CCCe eee eee Sept. 13 
ba, Cubi.ece.eee- eeeeee coves. Sep 18, i6 
Delaware, Delhi.......... covcee 
Delaware volley Walton......A 30. sept 2 
ro Dees ON ceccce.cccess eco 20, 22 
Dundee, Dundee..... eccccceccooe 28) 29 
SeEerE, Semgpanapea. ...-.+-- Sept, 6, 9 
Erie, Hamburg.......... “12; 16 
Essex Westport...... . ** 06 19, 22 
Franklin, Malone.........0++ “ , 30 
Franklinville, Franklinville..... 


Fulton, Johnstown. ebcececceece 4 
» Bata allel nS oe 6 19, 22 


Greene, Cairo......-++se.+++++s Aug, 23, 25 
Herkimer, Herkimer........ «+ -Sept. 13, 15 
Hornellsville, Hornelisville......Aug. 22, 26 
Jefferson, Watertown poccccecoes Sept. 6, 9 
sou Lowville. Fonda. eseeee8 eeeee be 13, 1 
ontgomery, Fonda...... rene 29, "Sept. 1 
Naples, Naples..+se...++-+e0+. Sept. 27, 29 
» Lockport seeeeereeeee oo * 22,24 
Oneida,’ Rome! toccccceccsccoess, “* 12,56 
Oneonta, Uneonta. seeeeee ree eeeee “ 12, 15 
Onondaga, Syracuse......++++e. Aug. 22) 27 


oe Canandaigua.... reseeeSept. 20, 22 


Orange, Middletown.....-.++++. 13, 16 
Orleans, Albion......+++++ssee. “6 22) 24 
Oswego, Oswego Fails......... “ 13, 16 
Otsego, Cooperstown.......- coe ** 19, 21 
Phenix Cuan, West Phenix... “ 20,22 
Prattsburg, Prattsburg,....... o « = 14 
Putnam, ‘armel. eee eer eteeeree -Aug 30, Sep t. 2 
Queens, Mineola........June 15, 16. ‘Sept. 20 24 
Red Hook, Red Hook......... “Sept. 14, 16 
Rensselaer, NAS8AU. «++ 000-0000. 20, 23 
Riverside, Greene.. socceree “§ 13,16 
Rockland, Orangeburg pesoocee s 13,15 
Rockland’ Industrial, New City. *« ¢@€©9 
St. Lawrence, Canton......+++.. “« 13,16 
Sandy Creek Sandy Creek..... Aug. 23, 25 
Saratoga, Ballston SPBcccccces. “ 693, 36 
Schenevus Valley, Schenevus. Sept. 15,17 
Schoharie, Schoharie........ eee 26, 29 
Schuyler, Watkins..... cocccee - * 27,30 
Seneca, Waterloo ecccccoccces eo * 33,99 
Shavertown, Shavertown...... “ 13,15 
Silver Lake, Perry......-c+00.. ‘* 28,29 
Steuben, Bath. eeeeeer eee eee “6 , : 30 
Steuben, Southern, Troupsburg “« 6, 9 
Suffolk. Riverhead.......... “« 71,9 
Sullivan, Monticello............ ; Aug.30. Sept. 2 
Tioga, Owego......seeeseeeseeeSept, 13, 15 
Tioga Northern,Newark Valley, Aug. 30, Sept.1 
Tompkins, [thaca,..... srovges..Sept. 6, 9 
Ulster, Ellenville........++ wee §~ € 8 
Union, Palmyra....--sseesseeee “ 22, 24 
Union, Pottersville......... coo. ** 28, 99 
Union, Trumansburg........... “ 13, 15 
Washington, Sandy lin “ 6,9 
wa MC, LYONS..06..eeeeeveeeee “ 16, 17 

ellsville, Wellsville beneneiedoas Aug. 15, 19 
Weeheiee White Plains..... Sept. 26, Oct. 1 
Western, Rochester.......++0+ ° 13, 17 
Wyoming, Warsaw......-- eee 13, 1 
Yates, Penn Yan.......eesseee © 20, 23 








BITS OF FUN. 


Keedick: ‘Young Brown added the! an axe to grind.—Life. 
‘e’? to his name after he inherited his| 


uncle’s big fortune.” Fosdick: ‘*That’s 
quite right. Rich people are entitled to 
more ease than poor people.” 


‘‘Sometimes,” said Uncle Eben, ‘‘er 
young man dat hab a lot o’ push makes 
de mistake ob applyin’ it all ter de 
bicycle ob pleasure ’stid o’ savin’ some 
for de wheel-barrow ob necessity.”— 
Washington Star. 





4 
Ie 


For Reatashe whether sick or nervous), 
toothache, rheumatism, lumb 
beys, and and 'weabness in the =e. ne or ia. | 2 
~welling 


joints and yand pains of ai all ki ares the a li 
nds e ca- 
ton 0 hein Lyng 4 8 Ready Relief will afford im > 


te ease, and its continued use for a ie 
days days effects a permanent cure, 


A CURE FOR AIL 
Summer Complaints, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA 





CHOLERA MORBUS. | 


A half toa teaspoonful of Ready Relief in a | 
half tumbler of water, Seppanee a8. often as the 
discharges continue, and a flannel saturated | 
with Ready Relief placed over the stomach or 
bowels, will afford immediate relief and soon 
effect a cure. | 


INTERNALLY—A half to a teaspoonful in half | 
a Lg? of water will in a few minutes cure 
aa. Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomit- 
eartburn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 

sick ian Flaiulency and all internal pains 


| 
Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured 

and Prevented. | 

| 





There is not a remedial agent in the world that | 
will cure fever and @gue and all other malarious, 

bilious = other fevers, aided by RADWAY’ 8 | 
PILLS uickly as RADWAY’S READY 
RELIEF Price 50 cents per bottle, Sold by all 
druggists. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York | 


on every 


inders, used 
. Pull andit it’s fast. T 
- i les itself, Costs 


one tegen 











~| WANTED erotestant won en, thirty. to forty 


— of age who possesses executive ability an 

$ accustomed to housework, to enter the family | 
as baker for the purpose of sendir 
home cooking and to receive a propo 
income therof. Address “Vermont” 
PLOUGHMAN. 


out fine | 
on of the 
MAss. 








Lawer: I have my opinion of you. | 
Citizen: Well, you can keep it. The} 
last opinion I got from you cost me $150. | 
— Yonkers Statesman. 





Rev. Dr. Primrose: Do you believe 
in the unselfishness of human nature? | 


| Indigent Artisan: Yes, sir, I’m a cut-| 


} 


| 


| 





|lery-grinder by trade, and there’s no. 
| truth in the saying that every man has | 








A GOOD REPUTATION. 
Boston, Mass., JUNE 24, 1898.—The well 
known medicine, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, has a | 
good reputation everywhere and has won the) 
confidence of the people. 
power to build up and strengthen the system. 
Mary MacDonald, 3 Canton street Court, this | 
city, says: “I have been taking Hood’s Sar- | 
saparilla and like it very much. I gained 28 | 
pounds in two months while taking it and I am | | 
now healthy.” 


It has wonderful}stone Street, Boston, 


DELIGHTFUL EXCURSION 


PROVINCETOWN, 


The Popular Family Exe 


Steamer Longfellow. 
CAPT. JOHN SMITH, 
Will leave Commercial wharf (Nort) h Pj 
at 9 A. M., Sundays 9:30 A.M, fo; a de 
excursion trip to Provincetown arr y\_ 
1P. M., giving passengers going ), 1) 
ample ‘time to take the afternoon ; 
Leaves PROVINUETOWN at 2:3), | 
rives at Bost n about 6:30 P. \. 
Excurri-n tickets $1 00. 3; Op ov 
weed until au 15 $1.60. 
nner and refre 
NO LIgUGH shments serve 
ATWOOD & RICH, Agent. 
84 Commercial Warf 
SPECIAL RATES FOR p ART 


BASS POINT. 


NAHANT. 
Concerts Afternoon and Eveniy 
Lafricains’ Naval Br igad 
Boston's Favorite Seashore Rp, 
GRAND HARBOR TRIP 
Best Fish Dinners. Dancing | 
Every attraction for thorough . 





Steamers leave Lincoln Wharf, ¢ 
cial St., (Weather Permi:ti; y 
For Bass Point, 9.30, 11.00 a. m 
3.30, 5.00, 6.30, B.15 p. m. 
Return— 10 80 a. m.,12m,al.3 
5 15, 7-00, 9.30 p. m. 


For Nahant, 9.30. 11.00 a. m., 
63.30, 5 00, 6.30 p. m. 
Return—/)8.00 11 00, a.m., 12.15, 
63.25, 64.35, 16.00, a6 30 p.m 
aSundays only. 
Fare, 25c. Childre: 
Take Ferry Cars. Special Rates tu 
A. P. LANE, N. E. Agent, 201 Wash. 


bExcept 8 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat 


Co 





NORTH SHORE ROUT! 


TO GLOUCESTER 


THE NEW AND ELEGANT) 


STEEL STEAMER "CAPE ANN 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA 
And thegPopular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Leave north side Central Wharf, BR: 
be ate St.). weather permitting, week {ays at 

- M. and 2 and 4:45 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
Sand? 7:30 4. M. and 2 P! M Sundays y 
Boston at 10:15 A. M. and 6:30 P.M... 
Gloucester at 3 and 7:30 A. M. and 3.15 P 


Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50 


P. 8.—No 3 A. M. boat from Gloucester Mor 
days. E. 8. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr 


Glass Mik Bottles 


We manufacture both 
‘kinds. Send for circular 
and Price List. DEAN, 
‘FOSTER &CO., | 4 Black- 
20 


Vv 








Lake Street, Chicago. 





See our Special « jjer on 
the sixth page. 
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AN This book was written under the inspiration of a | 
AN summer season 'mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, 
MAN the proudest pleasure resort of America. The book | 


mirth-provoking style. 





have space to name only a few: 





By JOSIAH ALLEN’S 


Illustrated with Over 60 Drawings by F. Oppe:, 
the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 


Over 100,000 copies of the agents’ edition in 
expensive binding were sold at $2.50 each. 
premium edition contains 374 pages, and gives all the 
reading matter and a// the illustrations the same as 
the copies which sold at $2.50 each. Over 200,000 
copies of the premium edition have already been sold. 


THERE IS A BUSHEL OF 
FUN IN EVERY CHAPTER. 


its Pictures are Just Killing 


takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, 
Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and ali the extremes of 
fashionable dissipation, in the author's inimitable and 


Julia Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. 
each issue, printed on fine paper and put into a handsomely illustrated cover. 


The Funniest Book 
of the Century 


“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA; or 
RACIN’ AFTER FASHION.” 


WIFE. 


This 
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Woman’s Home Companions .¢.# 2 


(FORMERLY LADIES HOME COMPANION.) 
This popular ladies’ journal, now in its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attractive as the best writers a” 
artists can make it. 
literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. 
The Woman’s Home Companion has no equal in the excellence of its special departments devoted to rye 


Fancy Work, Housexeeping, Floriculture, Talks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home Adornment, Children, etc. 
noted writers who will contribute their best work to the columns of the Companion during the coming year % 


To Boom Circulation We [ake the Following Liberal Clubbing Offer: 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say ws ro 

THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN (Weekly) One Year, . 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION One Year, Better than journals costing r 00 
Total in Value, 


NOTICE.— When the above offer is accepted. no commission will be allowed and then names cannot be counted in aclub toward a pr 
All orders must be sent direct to the office of @ 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, sul 


SPECIAL OFFER : 


“T would tear a man lim’ from lim’ if I see ! 






& 


‘Srvtee J 


te 
Ges) 


car 7, 


tryin’ to flirt with you.” % 
Children and grown-up people alike read with rap- wv 
turous delight the story of Samantha's ‘‘tower"’ ¢ W 
Saratoga, accompanied by her ‘‘ wayward pardner, W 
Josiah Alien. It is written in a vein of strong common WW 

sense, as pure and innocent as the prattle of a chil’, 
which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an e: \V/ 
| fresh feast of fun. \V 
WV 
WV 
WV 
\l/ 
W 
W 
It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general and home WV 
W 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Opie Read, Harriet Prescott Speier. WV 
The Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by 16 inc! he V/ 
Specimen copy free upon reques'- \W/ 
W 
W 
ila alain V/ 

AS A SPECIAL OFFER, WE WILL SE 
O Y 
wll 3 for $2.60 .\ 

$4.00 00) NEVER WAS SO MUCH GIVEN POR SO LITTLE MONEY. Y 


W 


447, 


THE HOME COMPANION and “SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA”. SENT FREE 


TO ANYIONE(SENDING USjA 


NEW PAID IN ADVANOF SUCRIBER. 





